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INTRODUCTION, 


| 


T I iſland of be. L. maybe a 
I among the greateſt curioſities Gf 
che Brit Empire. | The ſituation 
of the place, the genius of its inhabitants, 
their manners and cuſtoms, the conftitu- 
tion of their little Commonwealth, that 
amazing dexterity with which ma- 
nage the moſt important branches of 

their bulineſs, that unexampted co Ke 
with. which they encounter dangers infur- - 
mountable to any other race of men. 

and that, perhaps, happy ignorance, which 
Tendets - them abſolute ; ſtrangers to thoſe 
extravagant deſires and endleſs 4 


n 2H al, and one 
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i INTRODUCTION. 


other extraordinary circumſtances, taken 
together at one view, ſeem highly to merit 
he" attention of b Anquiſitive, 


3 S © As © +» 
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form the publick, that the Society for 
propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, take a 
peculiar ' concern in the people of that 


iſland; —— Animated by a primitive” ow + 
and a diſifitereſted benevolence of the mo 


exalted kind, they have been for above 
half a century back, continually employing 
men poſſeſſed of a competent ſhare, of 
e amongitheſe, our domeſtic In- 
lians, with the ſtricteſt orders, enforced 
by proper encouragements, to inſtruct them 
carefully in the great truths of our holy 
religion, and to give the younger ſort ſome 
tolerable. notion of the Engliſh tongue, — 

Sollicitous to know whether the perſons 
ſo employed have been boos or 1 


„ 


100 Clergy upon 2 miſſion to the 99 7 ; 
and. as I was at that time ſettled in a pa- 
fiſh, which is the only part, of the world 


that r maintains any kind of intercourſe with 
7116. 4 2 K. 771 


201 
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Se. Lu, their commiſſion fell to my 
ſhare. To catechize the natives with 


a conſciencious exactneſs, to preach among 
them as oft as I could without a ma- 


ſtate of the charity-ſchool there, were my 
principal inſtructions: Another was, to 
collect all the obſervations I could make 
that might in any degree be thought wor- 
thy of being communicated to the Public. 


How far I have executed the religious 
deſign of my commiſſion, has already 
been communicated to the Society. — 
Willing to obey their commands to the 
. 'of . ability, \Thave, from the 

fell in my way, drawn 
out 2 is contained in the following 
ſheets. The only thing I dare venture to 
promiſe in their favour is, that the world 
may ſecurely depend on the fidelity and 
exactneſs of the relation, as far as the 
facts are ſupported by my teſtimony. 
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nifeſt inconvenience, and to ſee into the 
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In the-Gallic tongue, lying at the diftanes 

2 | of ſeyen leagues Fe hs pare oral 
. tory of Narth-Uift, to which, it 'belongs.—— 

A= the gay: was quite ſultry, p11 r= 

| . the At refting-place, in or V 

No and extreme romantic, the crew 6559 
it convenient to reſt a little and divert 

themſelves there. * _ 


X 3 1 75 
Thi dock E hath = mile in Giec X 
ence, acceſſible in a ſingle place only, vv 
though almoſt totally deſtitute of graſs, 
is of ſome, conſequence to the proprietor, 
being at ſtated petiods the Conſtant haunt 
of a prodigious number of Seals, and theſe 
nina: od by — the N 4 4 the 
theſe 33 are hunted dee, in this 
place, the ſeaſon fit for that profitable di- 
verſion, the ferocity and fittle ſtratagems 
of theſe unwieldy creatures when aſſaulted, 
their love-dalliances upon other occaſions, 
that violent ſpirit of jealouſy with w 
they are actunted, if provoked by xi 
theſe, and. ſome other particulars, cir- 
—cumſbintially- enough related by Martin in 
his defcription' of the Weſtern Illes 
* his account of the matter I ſhall- "os 
I 


C 


+ S414 
* 
* 
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add, that the fat of the Seals, is by the 
people, to whoſe ſhare that perquiſite falls, 
converted now into oft and fent to mar- 
ket.— But in that writer's" time, and for 
ages immemorial before, this, together with 
the fleſh of theſe animals, was eaten, 
either freſh or ſalted ; "and by theſe Who 
were uſed to it, was accounted a pleaſant 
as well as a very ſalubrious and rich * | 
of aliment. | | 


On mae in anti Ln A 
remarkably: large caves, |. of à conſider- 
able height: To. theſe a vaſt multitude of 
ſea-cormorants retire every evening. Here 
likewiſe they lay their eggs and foſter 
their young. — The method practiſed by 
the iſlanders for catching fowls of this 
kind, while; ſecured within fuch faſtneſſes, 
is far from being incurious, though abun- 
dantly ſimple; nor is the paſtime at all diſ- 
agrecable. A band of young fellows 
make à party, and after having provided 
themſelves. with à quantity of ſtraw or 
heath, {| creep with great caution to the 
mouth of the cave which affords the game, 
armed with poles light enough to be eaſilx 
wielded :- This done, they ſet fire to the 


9 | com- 
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combuſtible ſtuff, and raiſe an univerſal 
ſbout ; the cormoranta, alarmed by the out- 
cry, frightened by a glare fo ſtrange, and 
offended by the ſmoak, quit their beds and 
neſts with the greateſt precipitation, an 
fly directly towar es the light; Here the 
ſportſmen, if alert enough, will knock 
down a conſiderable number of them, and 
together with the cormorants, whole co- 
you of pigeons. 1 | 


At Haw-Skter we wok incredible num- 
bers of wild-fowl eggs. After ſome of 
my people had made a great, though un- 
neceſſary aequiſition of theſe eee, \ 
ſurely to men. deſtined for St. Kilda) we 
began to purſue our intended voyage, at 
ten o'clock at night. — The wind was at 
firſt extremely favourable, as it blew from 
the ſouth-eaſt, and was little more than a 
gentle gale. It began to! freſhen at the 
end of balf an hour, aud was gathering 
new ſtrength every moment: Before we 
Whole face of the ſky was overcaſt with 
clouds; which, after the ſevereſt threat 
enings, burſted afunder and tumbled down 
ee e de torrents of rain, ac- 
ö companied 


Sr. K IL D A. 9 
| companied” with flaſhes: of lightening and 
was” ſucceeded by ahurricane- whied-wayld 
have alarmed the moſt inſenſible, 'and did 
greatly confound the ſtouteſt ſeaman among 
us, men who had imagined they had ſeen 
theſe fame mighty waters in all their hor- 
rors. To me it was matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment that a veſſel ſo ſmall and frail, a 
ſix-oared' highland- boat, could have ſtrug- 
gled for any time againſt ſuch enormous 
billows, without either bag)! Wen or 
daſhed to pieces. a" 1 4, 


Tue firſt" glimpſe fightin ad, 
was from a' great flight of ſea-fowls, of 
the diving kind, which was ſoon ſueceeded 
by another, and after ſhort intervals by 
many more, in ſtill greater numbers. 
They concluded, from chis circuniftance, 

that the hour of their deliverance was at 
hand; but we found that our hopes were 
too ſanguine and premature®, for the ſtorm 
Rn to rage for about fix hours, be- 
a B Be: 1-11 l 1c . + fore 


* Nirgii ranks this circumiatce among ingu-/ 


ben vpe and experience has con- 
vinced, 


Aa HIS T 0 R XY or 


"fore we had dhe almoſt! deſpaired of; 7 K 
pineſs of ſpying a roch, which lies; at the 
diſtance of a mile from the 3 
d. The current round abdut this rock 
is exceedingly impetuous, and ſo its name 
- Laviniſh implies, Lbibhß in the old Britiſh 
language ſignifying a, ſtream or, torrent. 
Whether all: the waters we haye in Scot- 
land under the name of Leven, a name 
compounded out of Lhibb, à cument, and 
Avon, a river, run with a violent courſe, I 
cannot poſitively affirm, but fron Os . 
wat it. a ba ig »Mct 


In a little . we had, daublechthe point 
of L 1 diſcovered a ſtrangely formed 
wall of dreary. rocks, which face a part 
of St. Kilda. Theſe, rocks appearing. thro 
che medium of a very thick $982, role. 40 
our dine to a Kupendous height, though 
2% 267 Müntawilib wieds do tuod 20d guts 
221 me, that this obſervation,” aud all the 
reſt he has made on the 1 8 of me weather, 


are perfectly juſt, = 00 
perfectly j 
* Jam ſibi tum aturvis male temperat _ 


carinis 
% Cum medio eee rde ex 2quore 
mergi. “ ron. I, u, 360, Er. 


4 "us 7 


G. 9 IP / 9. 9. 


„ 


ally down to the bottom of che ſea, and 
all over- grown with Lichen Marinus, or the 


alarmed; The chief men of the ſtate met im- 
mediately in council, and feating that this in- 


quite inconſiderable, we 8 

if e to ea * 10 -e 
1390 fs "41 2 

F ** Aa hw an; mare, we came cloſe 

to the ordinary landing-place, which is no- 

thing elſe than a ſolid. rock, floping gradu- 


plant commonly an. e n-e 
in eee. 1 


ing: the great quantity of. this "ine 
which grows upon the rock, any one muſt 
condude 


£4 The DS Kildians, "A wi abs wt og More 
elegant taſte, are particularly fond of 'this ſea- 
plant. During the incumbency of a former 
miniſter, one or more of that people ſcraped | 
away the Laver from off the face of the rock 
with a ſhell. This high crime and miſdemea- 
nor coming to light, the:community'was 


valuable ſea- weed would be entirely extirmi- 


nated, . unleſs proper precantions ſhould be 
bog ns as the roots of ſome parts of it had 


in their frighzed imaginations b been totally de- 
firoyed by 5 well, conjured the, Parſon to 


2 — the guilty ; 0? I did not hear 


| that the anathema was actually pronounced. 


— 
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conclude that it cannot miſs to be excef- 
ſive Hlippery. A ſtranger will haue ſome 
difficulty in clambering over it. The na- 
tives call it the Saddle, and that appella- 
tion correſponds in ſome meaſure with its 

- ſhape ; but this name muſt have been ori- 


 ginally given to it by a foreigner, as the 
+ old Sr. Kildians could have had no con- 


ception of the thing expreſſed by that 
word, any more than they have now of 
the chariots uſed by the ancient in- 
 habitants of Britain for war, or thoſe 
W by the bd W for pleaſure. 


As the wind blew with all its fury into 
the bay, - and as the waves daſhed them- 
' ſelves with exceſlive viglence againft the 
rock, juſt now deſcribed, it was impoſſible - 
| to attempt a landing. Reduced to almoſt 

the laſt extremity, we dropped anchor be- 
a fore the Saddle,) and made a ſhift to ſtand 
there for five hours more in a moſt djſtreſsfu]- 
condition, drenched all over, ſhivering with 
cold, and under the dreadfu} apprehenſion 
of being nen up every U -. 2 


an!? 
The dacbine eite made uſe of 5 N 
ſtead fx the. Ling, by Ls 2 
ee eee 1 


they may be in the right, ſea-fearing men 
are beſt able to determine. One ching 
Jam ſure of, that we made uſe of our 
anchor without ſuffering the leaſt incon- 
venience; though the ſurf roſe to ſuch a 
height that ten fathoms of our cable were 
alternately buried in the ſea, or perfectly 
viſible. The truth is, the anceſtors of thoſe 
men who carry on a ſort of commerce with 
this iſland, had recourſe to the ſimple ex- 
pedient of the hamper, before navigation 
had made any tolerable progreſs in their 
country, and for that reaſon their poſte- 
rity ſeem to retain 0 ſame - - cuſtom®, 


4 
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. * A firſt and 
made: of dene or Wodd louded. wht Hhnd/om 
We are told by Diadorus Siculus, that the P. 


nicians in their firſt voyage into Spaig, having 
accumulated more ſilver than their. ſhips»vould 


catry, took the lead from their ane and. 
wy" ſilver in its ben | 
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The people of St. Kilda,- upon the. firſt 
notice they bad of our arrival on their 
coaſt, flew down from the village to aur 
aſſiſtance, men, women and children 
From their behaviour upon the rock, to 
which we lay pretty cloſe, it evidently 
r that they have humanity enough 
to feel deeply for fellow- creatures in di- 
* Alt was impoſſible for us to under- 
ſtand the meaning of their cries; only 
we had reaſon: to believe that they were 
| affected by our danger.—From the 
repeated ſignals they made, we concluded 
at laſt, that in their opinion, we might 
ſafely. ey — Truſting to their ſuperior 
ſkill, our patience being quite ex- 
N we took the hint without loſs 6f 
time. But after app g the Saddle, 
in ſpite, of our united ts, we. were 


Iceland uſe a large ſtone with a hole in the mid- 
dle, with a; piece of timber: thruſt» through it. 
n China, Japan and Siam, they have only 
wooden anchors, to which they tie great ſtones. 
— lhe ignorance of the firſt ages, and the ob- 
ſtinate attachment of men to the | cuſtoms of 
their. forefathers, by them held in the greateſt 
veneration, are vndoubtedly the e 
ſuch * contrivances. 


ST. KIL DIA. 15 
ſbon requeed (apo Sava ripe 
of ſheering af wir %0 det Jo heh 
U Mun -07 1190. WY nba. 6 
0 little toothe weſt of this: rock, there 
is ee beach, acceffible only at lo 
water. Here is a ſort of landing- place, 
though extremely dangerous, and for that 
reaſon ſeldom attempted, unleſs; the wea- 
ther be very favourable To this beach 
the people ran in a body, [after having 
directed us to the ſame place..— We obeyed 
willingly, and they, with an amazing in- 
trepidity, fle into the water to meet us; 
à moſt deſperate adventure, in which any 
other rhee of men would hardly. think of 
engaging; were they to ſee - their, neareft 
relations in che ſame danger. The dif- 
poſition” they made was this: After hay- 
ing divided and formed © themſelves; into 
two lines, the two ableſt men among 
"tein marebed forward into the ea, zach 

in the font ef his own little corps, ——— 
ble next in ſtrength andi iſtatureʒ ſaized 
theſe two leaders by the middle, and the 
reſt, from otie end of each row to the 
Uchetz dig faſt to thoſe iminediately be- 
Tote them; Walling forward till thoſe Wo 
Vete formoſt in che Fank; And after bm 


Dam? 945 10 T1289 vib & 0: m 
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every one ele in the order n ch be 

| ſtood, got hold of the boat Thoſe who 
go from year to year to St. Kilda, al- 

ways take the: preciution to wrap a ſtrong 
rope round the ſtern of their boat, an 

tie another to the prow. As ſoon as the 


St. Kildians have poſted themſelves round 


898 at-it; fo Pahang neee, 
of the work;— This operation which is ſo 
very neceſſary, being ſoon over, a general 
ſignal is given, and every individual exerts 
himſelf wich all his ſtrength and ſpirit,: 
The conſequence is, the boat and every 
thing contained in it are, with ſurpriſing 
quickneſs and dexterity, ebenen 
the cn of the nc 5115 "219% i 
en: 4 } 

All che ak hs 1 
the greateſt alacrity tried upon this occa- 
fion;' and with a:ſucceſs heyond any thing 
TT could have expected. Without giving 
time to any one of us to jump out into 
the water, the St. Kldians hoiſted, up, al- 
moſt in a moment, our little yeſſel, our- 


:ſelves; and all the luggage: that e 
ee " 
In 


— 
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lief as well as elſewhere. We were receiv- 
ed there by a very hoſpitable race of bar- 
barians (if any one. incline. to call them 

ſo) with the heartieſt congratulations, te 
ſincereſt profeſſions. of friendſhip, and the 


ſtrongeſt demonſtrations of a profound re- 
ſpect. | | $1 g Mon 2+ 02408 


It is thought many that 
thoſe who Ababit — Aiden of the 
Wiflern Higblands, are much the rudeſt, 
the moſt brutal and mercileſs, and in one 
word, the moſt ſavage-like men within 
the kingdom of Graat Britain. Whether 
that opinion be ſtrictly juſt or not, is ſub- 
mitted to thoſe, and to thoſe only, who 
have ſenſe and virtue enough to diveſt 
themſelves of. popular or early prejudices. 
One thing I may venture to affirm with- 


out . committing the ſmalleſt treſpals againſt 


truth, that thoſe ſeafaring people, who' 
have the misfortune to be ſhipwrecked 
about the  /e/tern  Iflands,, or are reduced 
to extreme diſtreſs there, are treated with 
much greater humanity and. Chriſtian be- 
nevolence, than many of their fellow-ſuf- 
ferers, whoſe harder fate drives Bow 


* 
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the more barbarous ſhores of ſome other 
diviſions of Scotland, and even of England. 
it is certain chat theſe unhappy per- 
ſons would meet with ſtronger + mw} 
true politeneſs, or, What is infinitely 

| Valuable, of real compaſſion and generoſity 
at St. Kilda, than in the more age 
e 1 now allude to. | 


If we %onfiler the ſmall ſpace of time, 
which intervened between the end and 
deginning of our diſtreſs, without taking 
the agonies which affected us ſo ſeverely 
into the account the duration of our mi- 
ſery was far from being very long 4 but 
our fears, which ſettled at laſt in à total 
deſpondency, lengthened out every minute 
to a degree inconceivable to thoſe who are 
ftrangers to perils of this kind. But in- 
deed experience, if examined with care, 
will convince every man that if the train 
of ideas which ſucceed one another be 
greatly accelerated or retarded by any 
cauſe, external or internal, time, though 
conſtantly running forward with the ſame 
equal pace, muſt be proportionably ſhorter 
or longer, with regard to the perſon in 
Whoſe mind theſe ideas are formed.” It is 

certain, 
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T certain, chat if one be totally ſwallowed 
. up in a pleaſing contemplation of long 
continuance, he is ſcarce able to perceive 
the diſtance that lies, or that ſucceſſion of 
moments. hat intervened, between the firſt 
and the laſt thought, ſenſation, or reflec- 
tion which paſſed, through w + AE 
on that cli. 5 ton ef N 


* 


; On. the: other, rs it is 3 cer- 
bin, that.,the great rapidity. of the my 
different and . inconſiſtent 1 ideas which ate 
conceived in the mind, when gur bodies 
are racked ith, acute, paing,; or.our hearts 
,overwhelmed with any tormenting affec- 
tion, eſpecially as men have. more than an 
ordinary ſenſibility, in ſuch conjunctures, 
r — prolong: every mo- 
ment of gur, time, beyond its, natural 
length. Natural, according, to our ordi- 
narr way of meaſuring, that vrt. our 
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1 1 the territories Iaenginy" to the 
Commonwealth of St. Nlua, are no 
more than three ſmall iſlands, and five 
naked rocks. ——The' principal iſland, to 
gether with the reſt, lies in the ocean, of 
old called the  Dincaledonian': Its latitude I 
5 take to be about 58 degrets and 30 mi- 
nutes. If the Gdinary computation be 
juſt, it is at the diſtance of eighteen 
leagues from North U, to which it once 
belonged, and at that of twenty from Har- 
rin of which it is now in ſome manner 
a pendicle.— The length of the whole 
Hand is at leaſt three Engliſh miles, from 
eaſt to vyeſt; and its breadth from ſouch 
to north, not leſs than two. — Its whote 
- circumference is faced with an inacceſſible 
barrier of rocks, two places only excepted; 
one to the north-weſt, of Which after- 
Wards, and the other to the ſouth-eaſt. 


Here 


* 
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Here 6 a large bay formed by two pro- 
montbries; the firſt running out to the 
notth-eaft" fide of the iſland, and the other 
to the ſouthsend: The former extends no 


1 1 * * 
"4 


ſiderable tract of ground; and from its 


curve, inſinuates itſelf gradually into the 
land, till it comes to the north, where the 


d me FER" 1 FTI vi Coen 
"This? bay il ae on the one fide, 
and on the other {6 much expoſed to 


ſqually gates of wind, which from the tops 
of hills and rocks, immenſely high, ruſh 


with vaſt  impetuolity, chat it muſt be, in 
my opinion, an unſafe road for veſſels of 
any burden, before the latter end of April, 
and ' after the middle of Auguſt, —=Þ>am: 
aſſured the ground” affords very good ans 
«chorage : The experiment has been 
made and repeated wich — be 
that. could be geſired. It "Dy 110 
tuts ziir. 21 f 
„The ant of Nuture ins issn . 
into four diſtinct parts. Theſe are 
don ohe anocher dy 'Gve hills, which abe“ 
2 Or to 
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great way, but the latter 'occupies a con- 


down thiough*'s' deep and | hollow valle, 


ſouthern extremity deſcribing a ſort of 


buy terminates 0 bl nt 
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to the ſea · ſide faced with. frightſul Preci- 
pices z; the ſmalleſt, of which, would deep>. 
ly engage the attention of, fprchator any, 
vrhere elſe The three that lie towar ch, 
the ſouth and welt; carry names, -which, 
like thoſe of almoſt every place in the 
Highlands, very juſtly expreſs. their fitua- 
tion, or the appearance they make to the 
eye.— That at the greateſt, diſtanqer frem 
theſe is called Oftr:vaill, a compound Word, 
partly Gothic and partly Gallic; which ſig- 
nifies the Eaſtern mount. But the, fifth, 
which riſes gradually from, the head of. 
the- bay, is, without the ſmalleſt exagge-, 
ration, a real prodigy; ip its king, and may; 
perhaps not unjuſtly 1be ſtileg : the; Tene-, 
riffe of Britain The Nam 9h it is C 
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The top of this enormous maſs of mat- 
ter commands a very extenſive proſpect. — 
Inia clear day, if che weather. be; ſettled. 
all the Long Iſland, that is to ſay, a. tract. 
of land andi ſea, more than a hundred 
and forty miles in length, may be ſeen, 
from it. — But the moſt ſtriking circum- 
ſtance about | this: great and onderful ob- 
jet, is the figure it makes qm the north- 
ſile * Hhangs over the, deep ina 
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moſt. frightful manner. A view oft it from 
the ſea fills a man, with. aſtoniſhment; and 

a look over it from above. firikes him with - 
horror.—Moſt of the crey were ſo terri- | 
fied. that they would not venture to, gra- A 
tify their curiolity in this reſpeR, till the 1 
natives, took hold of their heels as they lay 

flat to look, oyer it; yet a St. Kildian 

will, ſtand or ſit on the very brink, of this 7 
ſtupendous precipice, with the moſt care- 
leſs indifference, —— I made a ſhift. to take 

its height with ſome degree of exactneſs, 
and found it no leſs than nine hundred 
fathoms. — Had I never ſeen this immenſe 
maſs, I ſhould very probably diſpute the 
credibility. of the account, now given, ,juft 
as much a ee OR ern after 
peruſing * accoust. ';i 1 n 


The hilt of St. Kilda are, near 28 
tops, moſtly naked, being either, coyered 
with looſe; mouldering ſtones, or... poorly - 
clad with ſome ſmall ſcattered; tufts of a 
ſhort kind of heath. From the.,appear+ 
ance they ROW make or formerly made, 
one of them is called Ruai-mbail, or the 
Red- hill, and the other Mulach-geah, or 
ha [vi 246307 Huw etl) 1 

833 


6 
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It is far from being matter of wonder 
that the tops of high mountains, and more 
eſpecially in the Highlands of Scotland 
ſhould be deſtitute of graſs. Great ens | 
peſts of wind and rain, to ſay nothing 
thunder and earthquakes, muſt very natu- 
rally, in a courſe of ages, carry away im- 
menſe quantities of earth from them, and 
the acceſſion of new matter which they 
| receive cannot be very / conſiderable. — 
The lower: grounds, at the foot of the 
98 will be riſing up from year 
to year, and in fact we fee that theſe too 
—_— ry remarkable changes. 


In the turf-pits Sug chere, a prodigi- 
ous number of trees, 'almoſt entire, ate 
frequently found, which muſt have been 
buried in theſe places, after having been 
killed or plucked away from their roots, 
by the vaſt quantities of earth which had 
been waſhed away from off the faces of 
the' hills above. This, and other acciden- 
tal circumſtances, "conſidered, it is poflible 
enough that many of thoſe mountains in 
different places, which now make ſo 
an appearance, may have been once ſome 
of the moſt beautiful objects in the coun- 
11 tries 
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tries where they ſtand; that is, rich in 
graſs, and clad with a variety of trees. — 
Certain it is, that men who have attained 
to a great age, have in this, and many 
other countries, ſeen extraordinary changes” 
wreught on. ſame dts, ane 00-106 Wn 
adjoining to them. | 


The ground of St. Kilda, like much the 
greateſt part of that over all the Flighlands, 
is much better calculated for paſture than 
tillage ,—Reftrained by idleneſs, a fault or 
vice much more pardonable here than in 
any other part of Great Britain, or diſ- 
couraged by the form of government un- 
der which they live, the people of this 
iſland ſtudy to rear up ſheep, and to kill 
wild-fowl, much more than to engage 
deeply in the more toilſome dulnes of 
huſbandry. 


Their arable land hardly exceeds eighty 
acres ; though to theſe might be added a 


great many more, were induſtry to be re- 
warded, and the ſpirit of it raiſed there. 


All the lands already. cultivated lie very 
compactly together within the precincts of 
the village in which the whole Oy 
dwells, 


C In 


the traditions of the ifland, and whoſe 
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In the lower grounds are many excd- 
dent plots of graſs, which though gene- 
rally ſhort, is very cloſe. That in the 
valley on the north-weſt ſide of the iſland 
is peculiarly fine. This delightful valley 
4s called, from an Amazon very famous in 


houſe, or diary of ſtone, is ſtill extant, 
the Female Warrior's Glen. A rivulet runs 
through the middle of it, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſea, near the ſmall creek 
they call Camper, or the crooked landing- 
place, where the people make a ſhift to 
put in, if under an unavoidable neceſſity 
of making ſo deſperate an experiment, or 
if the ſea be quite ſmooth. — Above this 
winding ſort of creek, .in the delightful 
valley juſt now mentioned, are ſome choice 
ſpots of ground, where one may ſee in- 
termixed, with. the more common kinds 
of graſs, a great and beautiful variety of 
the richeſt plants, clover, white and red; 
daiſies, crowfoot, dandelion, and plantains 
-of every ſort. As ſome things are pecu- 
liar to almoſt every place, as well as clime, 
it is probable there may be plants in this, 
every way ſtrange, land, which are not t 
the growth of any other ſoil, by 
Near 
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Near the Camper is a remarkable beau- 
iful fpot, covered all over with a moſt 
xquiſitely fine kind of Sorrel. It is by 
far the moſt delicious I ever taſted ; hav- 
ing a moſt agreeable ſort of poignancy, 
tempered with mildneſs enough to correct 
its acrimony. There is a ſpecies of wild- 
owl upon the iſland, which are extremely 
fond of it. (Of theſe we ſhall ſpeak in a 
more proper place.) I ſuppoſe the excre- 
t of this fowl contributes much to 
the fertility of this ſpot, and to the ſame 
e the ſorrel probably owes its | * 
1 quality. 


The cattle of &. Lis feed moſt luxu- 
iouſly during the ſummer ſeaſon, on the 
plots of graſs now deſcribed; and here 
- chey yield, it may be naturally expected, 
Is more than ordinary quantities of milk. I 
had occaſion to know the quality of it. 
1; WH The cream it gives is ſo luſcious, or ra- 
ns Wl ther fo ſtrong, that ſome of my ere | 
u- ſickened * drinking it. | 


is, It bas” been iudfarved already thine al | 
zot WF the ground hitherto cultivated in St. Kilda 
þ lies round the village. The foil is thin, 
ar C 2 full 
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full of gravel, ' and of conſequence very 
ſharp. —— Originally it was covered and 
lined with a vaſt number of ſtones, which 


have been all cleared away by the inha- 


bitants in ſome former period. All the 
arable land is divided out into a great many 
unequal plots, and every one of theſe is 


in a manner incloſed and kept invariably 


within the, ſame bounds, by the help of 
the ones juſt - now mentioned: Theſe 
ſerve for boundaries, and are not to be 
removed or any how violated, any more 
than thoſe were by the ancient Romans, 
which their anceſtors had dedicated to their 
God, Terminus : Hence it is, that a St. Kil- 
dian will find it impoſſible, however ava- 


ricious or cunning he may be, to hurt his 


neighbour, by encroaching on his farm in 
this way: And as the ſeveral plots, tho 
very numerous, have every one of them, 


the ſmalleſt as well as the largeſt, 'a di- 


ſtinction by which it is diſcriminated from 


all the reſt; the whole body of the people 


may in a ſtormy day aſſemble together in 
one place, and without any difficulty di- 
wide all their ground at a fire-ſide, with- 
out perambulating or taking a ſurvey of it; 


| and this in fact they frequently do. 


The 
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The names of the . ſeveral} diviſions into 
which the land has been parcelled out, 
have been tranſmitted from one generation 


to another. Theſe ſound very ſtrangely, 
and are not, it is plain, originally Gallic. 


+4 = FR. << 


e 
y — For this reaſon, there is not any one 
g among the St, Kildians, who will pretend 
y to explain the meaning of them : But one 
f may eaſily diſcover the traces of an Eng- 


liſh and Latin origin, in many of their vo- 
cables, in ſpite of all the changes they 
muſt have undergone in a courſe of ages, 
while paſſing through the mouths of a peo- 
ple totally illiterate, and of 0M indeli- 
cate ears. | 


Bs I. 


I ſhall have occaſion to ſhow in the 
ſequel of this little hiſtory, that ſeveral 
Eceleſiaſtics, and ſome Laymen too, from 
a foreign land, muſt have viſited this iſland 
in ſome diſtant periods, Theſe men muſt 
have been undoubtedly - accounted able 
Stateſmen, and profound Scholars, by the 
poor ignorant people of St. Kilda. It is 
extremely probable that one or more of 
theſe men may have uſurped a kind of 
Tribunitian power, or may have exerciſed it 
in a legal way, that is, with the full 

| C3 - and 
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and unanimous conſent of the community; 
and we have reaſon to believe, that this 
T. FJrilune or Ecdefiaftical Demagoguee would 
have framed a body of Agrarian - laws for 

the uſe of this little ſtate > and though it 

is hard to determine, whether theſe Legi- 

flators were Prieſts or Laics, though it is 
+more likely they were of the former or- 

der ; it is plain they had craft or vanity 
enough, to give myſteriouſly learned names 
to every diſtin portion of the ground, 

- which their fuperior knowledge, or public 
character, gave them a right to divide and 
to diſtinguiſh with What appellations they 
Pleaſed. But a long ſeries of ages, the 
incorrect ear of an ignorant people, and 
that vicious manner of pronouncing words, 
to which the St. Kildians are incorrigibly 
addicted, muſt have adulterated or greatly 
fpoiled the original names which were 
given to moſt, if not all, the arable plots. 
— Among the beſt of - theſe are the divi- 
fions called Multum agria, Multum taurus, 
Multum favere, or Multum fodere, Queen 6 
Scot, Land dotteros, or the Doctors ground, 
Lan-vhalin, or Pauls divifion——lt is evi- 
dent theſe appellations were invented by 
men who knew ſomewhat of the Latin 


and Epgliſh tongues, 
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The ſoil around the village, though 
naturally poor, is rendered extremely fer- 
tile, by the ſingular induſtry of very ju- 
dicious huſbandmen: Theſe prepare and 
manure every inch of their ground, ſo as 
to convert it into a kind of garden. —All 
the inſtruments of agriculture they uſe, 
or indeed require, according to their ſyſ- 
tem, are a ſpade, a mall, and a rake or 
barrow.. After turning -up the ground 
with the ſpade, they rake. or hatrow it 
very carefully, removing every ſmall ſtone, 
every noxious. root or growing weed. that. 
falls in their way, and pound down every 
ſtiff clod into duſt®. As ſoon. as this 
operation is over, they Tow their little 
fields, ſtrewing them over with a valuable 
wr go of which afterwards, — | 
I ay with this choice ſort of manure, if 


C4. they 


* Pirgil gave hig approbation of this part 
of the St. Kilda ſyſtem of huſbandry, about 
eighteen hundred years ago, and plighted his 
E crowned. with 
ſueceſs. 

„ Multum adeo-raftris glebas qui frangit i inerto 
| « Vimineaſque trahit crates juvat arva, neque 
illum | | 

4 FlaxaCeves alta nequicquamaſpeQatOlympo. 
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= they intend to raife a crop of barley 3 
and with that of- the ordinary kind, if 2 
crop of oats. This done, they harrow 
them over again, and leave them in the 
hands of Providence, to fpeak in their own 
ſtile, with a fettled perſuaſion that their 
honeſt induſtry will be amply rewarded, 
Unleſs God ſhall curfe the land for the 
puniſhment of their ſins, 


1 
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It is . that a ſmall number of 
acres well prepared in St. Kilda, in this 
manner, will yield more profit to the huſ- 
 bandman, than a muth greater number, | 


when roughly handled in a hurry, as is 
the caſe in the other weſtern iſles*, The 


people 


* The Conſuls and Dictators of old Rome 
had no more than a few acres to their ſhare : 
But as the land in which they lived was fruit- 
ful and judiciouſly divided into little parcels ; 
litle, according to our eſtimation of farms, tho? 
large enough to ſupport induſtrious families; 
it maintained, though no more "than a ſmall 
part of Italy, a more numerous people than all 
that country, under its preſent management, is 
now able to bear. It is impoſſible to account, 

in a rational way, for thoſe vaſt multitudes 
which 
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people of St. Kilda ſow and reap very 
early, I mean, earlier than any of their 
neighbours. on the weſtern coaſt of Scot- 
and. The ſoil, I have already remarked, 
is naturally ſharp and not ſpungy. — The 
heat of the ſun, reflected from the hills 
and rocks into a low valley facing the 
ſouth-eaſt, muſt, in the ſummer-time, be 
quite intenſe, and however rainy the cli- 
mate is, the corn muſt, for theſe reaſons, 
grow. very faſt and ripen early, —I faw 
the barley of this iſland about the begin- 
ning of Juue, and obſerved that it was 
higher in the ſtalk than any I had ever 
ſeen elſewhere at that ſeaſon, 
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which the land of Cazaan. once ſupported, with - 
out the help of commerce, a land rugged enough: 
and of no great extent; unleſs. we reſolve the 
matter into the ſame natural cauſes of ſmall: 
farms and great induſtry. When a people hap- 

pen to be addicted to commerce, and are under 
the neceſſity of maintaining. ſtanding. armies, it 
may then be juſtly, queſtioned, whether: in that: 
ſituation of affairs, the ground fit for tillage: 
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The harveſt is commonly over in this 


palace before the beginning of September; 


and ſhould it fall out otherwiſe, the whole 
crop will be almoſt deſtroyed by the equi- 
noctial ftorms.——All the iſlanders on the 
weſtern coaſt have great reaſon to dread 
the fury of autumnal tempeſts : Theſe, to- 
gether with the exceflive quantities of rain 
they have, generally, throughout ſeven or 
eight months of the year, are undoubtedly 


the moſt diſadvantageous and unhappy cir- 
cumſtances of their lives. The St. K:ldians 


have more than an equal portion ef 'this 
fore evil“. 


Barley 

* Any perſon who lives for a eourſe of years 
either in St. Kilda, or in the iſland near it, will 
be ſenſible that there is not any thing poetically 
hyperbolical in the deſcription which Virgil 
gives of what he had probably ſeen in the 
Highlands of Italy, near the fps or Appenning- 
hills. 
«< Szpe ego, cum flavis meſſorem induceret arvis 
« Agricola, et fragili jam 3 kordea 
: cu!mo, | 
„ Omnia ventorum concurrere proelia vidi: 
"08 * gravidam late ſegetem ab radicibus imis 

| 0 . 
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Zarley and oats are the. only ſorts of 
grain known at St. Kilda, nor does it ſeem 
calculated for any other. Fifty bolls of 
the former, old Highland meaſure, are every 


all the weſtern iſlands hardly produce any 
"thing ſo good of the kind. Potatoes- 
have been introduced among that people- 
only of late, and hitherto they have raiſed- 
but ſmall quantitice. of. them. 


The only appearance of a garden in this 
whole land, fo the natives call. their prin- 


cipal iſland in their own language, is no» 
more than a very inconſiderable piece of 
ground, which is incloſed, and planted 


. The reaſon is 


GOOG. I. v. 416. 


year brought from there to Harris, and 


* 


| ears were perfectly formed From this 
unſucceſsful experiment they draw an ar- 
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probably divert the St. Kildians from at- 


— tempting any improvement in the * 
ing way. 


The ground on the north-weſt part of . 


the iſland is incomparably better in ſome. . 
| pre of it, than that round the village.— 


ſteward, or in other words, the per- 


fon to whom the proprietor. gives the ma- 


nagement of the place, prevailed with ſome 
of the people, a few years ago, to make 
an experiment on two or three ſmall ſpots 


there, by turning and ſowing them; but 


fo rank were the blades, and ſo weak the 
ftalks, that the whole was laid before the 


gument irreſiſtibly ſtrong : They would 
bave it thought ſo, againſt all future trials 
of the ſame kind. But their real and great 
objection againſt all improvements in this 
way, is the terrible inconvenience of want- 
ing the fineſt part of their graſs; which 
they are ſenſible enough would be, in fome 
meaſure; loſt to them, were this rich ground 
once tilled, —lIt is true, their cattle are 
much more beneficial ta the ſteward than 
to 1 275 ; as he has an old preſeription- 
right 


. . £ 
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right to all the milk they yield, from the 


beginning of May till after Michaehmas ; 
but ſtill they are of . confining = 
vantage to themſelves; as their wives and 
daughters are employed (like thoſe who 


Canaan, for a crime of which the 
dians were never guilty) in milking theſe 
cattle, in which the owners ET 
tereſted only when leſs uſeful. 


Another mighty diſcouragement is, that 
the ſteward will always have it in his 
power to monopolize the whole trade of 
this iſland, if one may  fpeak; or, in 
other words, to ingrofs every thing it pro- 
duces, excepting what is neceſſary to keep 
the people alive; or to. render them fit 
for the labouring, rather for another than 
for themſelves; Nor is it an eaſy matter 
to. redreſs this grievance. So. peculiarly un- 
happy is the place in its fituation, that 
the inhabitants muſt, I am afraid, to. the 
end of time, be wholly at the mercy of 
ſome one perſon, who may ſwallow all 
the ſmall commodities this ifland can af- 
ford; and rule the whole community "eb 
a 
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a rod of iron, unleſs reſtrained by honour, 
conſcience, or an uncommon ſhare of hu- 
manity. ; 88 

| | This being a true ſtate of their caſe, to 
| raiſe up larger quantities of corn than their 
land now produces, or what will be ne- 
ceſſity to ſupport them, would contribute 
very little to the happineſs of the St. Kildians.. 


% 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the St. Kilda Houſes. — Of the Sellers 
Houſe, and a Druidical Place of Warkig 
in the iſland of Boreray. © 


N the eaſt ſide of the iſland, at the 

diſtance of a quarter of a mile from 
the bay, lies the village, more than once 
mentioned already. Here the whole body 
of this little people live together, like the 
inhabitants of a town or city. All their 
houſes are built in two rows, abundantly 
regular and facing one another, with a to- 
lerable cauſeway in the middle, which they 
call the Street. 


Theſe habitations are made and contri= © 
ved in a very uncommon manner, Ey 
one of them is flat in the roof, or nearly 
fo, much like the houſes of ſome orien- 
| tal nations. That from any one of theſe 

the St Kildians have borrowed their man- 
ner of building, no man of ſenſe will 


entertain a ſuſpicion. They have been 


taught 
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taught this leſſon by their own "_ 
improved by experience. | 


The place in which their lot has fallen 
is - peculiarly ſubje& to violent ſqualls and 
furious hurricanes: Were their houſes 
raiſed higher than at preſent, they believe 

the firſt winter ſtorm would bring them 
down about their ears. For this reaſon: 
the precaution they take in giving roofs 
much flatter than ordinary, to them, ſeems 
to be not altogether een, | 


The walls of theſe habitations are made 
of a rough, gritty kind of ſtones, huddled 
up together in haſte, without either lime 
or mortar, from, eight to nine foot high. 


In the heart of the walls are the beds, 
which are overlaid with flags, and large 
enough to contain three perſons, In the 
ſide of every bed is an opening, by way 
of door, which is much too narrow and. 


low to anſwer that purpoſe. 


All their dwelling-houſes | are divided in- 

to two apartments by partion_- walls. In 

the diviſion next door, which is much the 
be, 
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largeſt, they have their cattle ſtalled dur- 
ing the whole winter ſeaſon; the other 

ſerves for kitchen, hall and bed- room. 


It will be readily expected that a race 
of men and women, bred in St. Kilda, 
muſt be a very flovenly generation, and 
every way inelegant.—I confeſs it is im- 
poſſible to defend. them from this imputa- 
tion.— Their method of preparing a ſort of 
manure, to them indeed of vaſt uſe, proves 
that they are very indelicate. 


After having burnt a conſiderable quan- 
_ tity of dried turf, they ſpread the aſhes 
with the. niceſt care over the floor of that 
apartment, in which they eat and ſleep. 
Theſe aſhes, ſo exactly laid out, they co- - 
ver with a rich friable ſort of earth: Over 
this bed of earth they ſcatter a propor- 
tionable heap of that duſt into which peats 
are apt to crumble away: This done, 
they water, tread and beat the whole com- 


poſt into a hard floor, on which they im- 


mediately make new fires very large, and 
never extinguiſhed till they have a ſuffictent 
ſtock of new aſhes, on hand. The ſame 
operations are repeated with a never fail- 


ing 


%. 
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ing punctuality till they are juſt * to 
ſow their barley; by that time the walls 


of their houſes are ſunk down from eight 
or nine foot to about four or five. 


To have room enough for accumulat- 
ing heaps of this compoſt one above an- 
er, the ancient St. Kildians had inge- 
nuity enough to contrive their beds with- 
in the linings. of their walls, and it was 
for the ſame reafon they took care to raiſe 
"theſe walls to an height far from being 
common in the other weſtern iſlands. | 
Ty 
The manure produced in this way muſt 
undoubtedly be good, though probably ra- 
ther ſharp than of long duration, as it is 
ſcattered in ſmall quantities upon the fur- 
face of the ground ; ſo that the fiery and 
faline particles of it muſt ſoon evaporate. 
E — Be that as it will, thoſe who practiſe - 
this art are abundantly laviſh in its prai- 
ſes.—They call it a commodity ineſtimably 
precious ; and one may venture to affirm, 
that a genuine St. K:/dian would ſcruple to 
barter it away. for all the an in 
8 and Golconda, 8 | - Mi 


It 
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It is certain chat cleanlineſs. muſt con- 
tribute greatly to health, and, of courſe, 
longævity; but in ſpite of that inſtance 
of indelicacy now given, and many more 
which might have deen added, I have not 
been able to find that the people of this 
iſland are more ſhort lived than other men. 
—— Their total want of theſe articles of 
luxury, which have ſo natural a tendency 
to deſtroy the conſtitution” of the human 
body, and their moderate exerciſes ; will, 
together with ſome other circumſtances, 
keep the ballance of life equal enough 
between them and thoſe who are .abſolute 
ſrangers to ſlovelineſs. | : 


Beſides the dwelling-houfes already 4 | 
ſcribed, there are a igious number of 
little cells, diſperſed over all the iſland: 
which conſiſt entirely of ſtones, without 
any the ſmalleſt help of timber. Theſe 
cells are from twelve to eighteen feet in 
length, and a little more than - ſeven - in 
height Their breadth at the foundation 
is nearly equal to the height, Every _ 
hangs above that immediately below, not 
perpendicularly, but inclines foreward, ſo 
. 8s to be R the Grot- 

| 2023 


— 
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toe; and thus, by imperceptible degrees, 
till the two higheſt courſes are near enough 


to be covered by a ſingle flag at the top. 


—To binder the rain from falling down 
between the interſtices above; the upper 
part of the building is overlaid. with turf, 


which looks like a fine green fward, while 
new. E's es | 


The inhabitants ſecure. their peats, eggs 
and wild-fowl, within theſe ſmall repoſi- 
tories : Every St. Kildian has his fhare of 
them, in proportion to the extent of land 
he poſſeſſes, or the rent he pays to the 
ſteward;—From the. conſtruction of theſe 
cells, and the toil they muſt have coſt be- 
fore they could have been finiſhed, it ſeems 
plain that thoſe who put- them together, 
were, if not more ingenious than their 
neighbours in the adjacent iſlands, at leaſt 
more induſtrious than their own ſucceſſors. 


On the Peninſula, which terminates the 
larger bay on the ſouth fide, and which, 


at high water, -is' ſurrounded by the ſea, 
and in every reſpect an iſland; is ſituated 


an old ruinous fort, ce by _ ann 
Du. Bholg. 


Tho 
< 
1 
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The ſtones, of which this ſtrange fabric 

was conſtructed, are large, nearly ſquare, 
and muſt, of conſequence, have been 
wrought out of a quarry; there being none 
of the ſame colour or ſubſtance to be found 
in the iſland, above ground.—It is plain 
that thoſe who laid them together, under- 
ſtood the rules of maſonry much better 
than the St. Kilians of this age, and they 
muſt have been undoubtedly men of greater 
power. . ; 7g 


The antiquaries, with whom Martin had 
occaſion to converſe in ſome of the weſtern 
iſlands, were fanciful or learnedly ignorant 
enough to tell him, that this fort was built 
by the Volſi. Could theſe men have meant 
the Volſci of Itah, or the Volſeæ of Gaul ? 
Had theſe ſame antiquaries aſſured him that 
Camilla, at the bead of her Jtalian Vo- 
 ſeians, was employed in building this Sr. 
Kildian edifice, that Turnus, whoſe faithful 
ally this - heroine was, in the laſt period of 
her life, had engaged ſome of his Rutulians 
in the ſame hopeful adventure, and chat 
the Polſce from near the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, in conjunction with ſome | 
"00 * banks of the Kaka had lent 


— * 
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their kind aſſiſtance; any ene f thals 
conceits would have been not more ridi- 
culous than the firſt, as the ſimilarity of 


the name 1s much the {ame in * 


ſtances. 


8 Iriſb kiſtorians, ** 8 ob- | 


liged the world with a circumſtantial ac- 
count of two illuſtrious worthies, Partho- 
Janus and Nomedis, both originally from 
Scythia near the Tanais, and Paulus Metis, 


who either planted or conquered their iſſand, 


and that very early, go_on with a chro- 


nological exactneſs hardly to be paralelled, 


to give us the adventures of Fir-Bolgs, a 


new Triſh colony, extremely ancient, tho 


later than Partholanus, Nemedius, and their 
ſubjes. — The anceſtors of the Fir-Boles 
went, it ſeems, from they know not where 


to Greece, under the auſpicious conduct of 
Simon Breac; and the poſterity of theſe, 
ſorely oppreſſed in that land, ſeized upon 
a fleet belonging to their perſecutors, failed 


for Ireland, and PEI many wonderful 
n there. | | 


Te 1 cannot be denied that the wes 
at, and ſome of the Highlanders among 
2. 7 . N P a | | } ] 


ö 
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the reſt, have. for many ages back valued- 


themſelves not a little upon their imagin- 
ary deſcent from the old Hibernian, and 


we may, in my apprehenſion, find the true 


reaſon why St. Kilda fort had the honour 
of being called Dun- Fir-Bholg, in that po- 
pular, though ill grounded conceit. ; 


Another reaſon too has been affigned. 
The people of this iſland have a tradition 
that one Macguin, an Iriſh rover, was the 
firſt perſon who ſettled himſelf and a co- 
lony of his countrymen in their land. 
Be that how it will, it is matter of ſome 
wonder, that reaſonable men ſhould have 
thought of rearing up ſuch an expenſive 
fabric in a place ſo remote, which nature 
had made almoſt impregnable in every part 
of it; unleſs we ſuppoſe that they were 
under apprehenſions of being purſued thi- 
ther and moleſted there. 


If I were not afraid of being thought 
Fanciful in my conjectures, I ſhould make 
no difficulty of ſuſpecting that the ancient 
Hibernians derived their name of Fir-Bholg 
from the Celtic words Fir, men; and Bholg, 
or Balg, which, according to Feſtus . Pom- 
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Peiut, ſignified among the Gauls a leathern 
budget, or a bag made of ſkins. The Iris 
themſelves, and the Scots Highlanders, re- 
tain that word In their reſpective languages 
to this day.——An old Romans ſpeaks of 

a 5 gluttonous fellow, who placed 


— 18 hopes and felicity in a budget or 
ule of that kind; and it may be ſaid, 
— without the ſmalleſt deviation from 
truth; that the Hibernians of very remote 
ages, had, among their little utenſils or 
implements, ſcarce any thing more valua- 
able than bags of much the ſame ſort.— 
Their furniture, while at home, muſt have 
been quite inconſiderable; and when em- 
ployed in military expeditions, it is certain 
that they and ſome others ſecured and car- 
ried their proviſions in ſuch budgets. 


It is true enough, the name Fir-Bholg 
is a contumelious one, according to this. 
etymon ; but that can never be a ſolid 
objection againſt the propriety or juſtneſs 

es | of 


* Cum bulga cœnat,  dormit lavit ; omnis 
in una ” 


Luci. Satyra 6. 
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of Ie; as long as it — be acknowledg- 
&, that the appellations Cymbri, Saræi, 
Alemamu, Pifti, Scutti, Brigantes, Poms, 
Salzes, Bagandæ, and many more, belong- 
ing to whole nations and mighty tribes, 
were originally opprobrious; though in 


proceſs of time abundantly honourable. af 
The greateſt artificial curioſity . 


the territories of that little Commonwealth, 


is a -houſe, built under ground, at Bore-. | 


ray, an iſland which ſhall be deſcribed af- 
terwards. _— Of the houſe and another 


fabric, which, in my apprehenſion, greatly 
reſembles a Druidical place of n 4 


ſhall give an account here. 


At the diſtance of many ages back (the 


preciſe time cannot be aſcertained) a bold, 
public - ſpirited, or elf - intereſted perſon, 


whoſe name was Staller, or the man of the ” 


rocks; headed an inſurrection, or rebelled 
againſt the governor or Reward, and at 
the head of a party engaged in the ſame 


diſloyal conſpiracy (or rather ſtruggle for 


liberty) poſſeſſed himſelf of Soay, and main- 
tained his poſt there for ſome time, _—— 
Here he built a ſtrange kind of habitation 


D for 
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for himſelf and his accomplices. - — The 


ſtory is of an ancient date, but is, by this 


eee ee 
authenticated. N n 


Th ous cbs boot high, Fatt 
rus lies almoſt level with. the 
ich it is furrounded ; below it is of 


| e ee eee eee 


trived ſa, that a ſingle ſtone covers the top, 


-—— If this ſtone is emoved, the houſe 
has a very ſufficient. vent. —In the middle 


of the floor is a large I Round the 
wall is a paved feat, on which ſixteen 


. perſons may conveniently. fit. Here are 


who, made this artificial cove, had, un- 


four beds rooſed with ſtrong flags ar ſtone ä 
lintels, every one of which is capable enough 
to receive four men. To each of theſe 
beds is a, ſeparate. entry; the diſtances be- 
.tween theſe. different, openings reſembling, 


| in ſome degree, Wo man Pare. - 


"Edd 1 ig. friend of. liberty) 


doubtedly, ſufficient. reaſons. good, enough 
to. juſtify. his. taſte of architecture; that he 


mut haug wanted. timber to build in the 


mmon way: is. morally certain; it is 
1 3 equally | 


Ad He dud" ase Boats ap- 
„— enemy would" invade hn 
| Hrdde” Mingdem i the alghr- tine To u 
woe miſt” aud, tar He and Rs cee 
Were in duntzer of ptrifiiing By s Wins 
ter cold: Alf thefe cotifiderations- muff 
have induced Hitt ts bury himfelf and His 
companions in a ſeture place under ground, 
5 — Ne of Whom Tacks 
gives the follswing account, #18 is! th 
cuſtom of  thele men” tb open up fubs 
. < tefrancous caves, whic er 
« with a get quantity of duty: Their 
<< defign is to have places of retreat in 
„inter, and repoſitories for their corn. 
<< Theſe caves ſoften the rigour of the 
<c- Mater colds ; and, beſides, if an enemy 
„ ſhould at any time make an irruption 
< into their oountry, he plunders only the 
places open to views bur thoſe” which 
4 He" contealed, or are dug under ground, 
« are not diſtovertd, ot deteive the ens 
ys for this Very tedfon; that a natrow' 
« arch mit be made for chene | 


„ 1 
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induced the anclent Germans to load their dens 
above 
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The ſtones of which this- ſtrange habi- 
tation was made, are exactly like thoſe in 
Dun-Fir-Bholg. That this fugitive; could: 
have procurgd tools e work theſe out of 
a quarry; that he and his fellow adven-. 
vn, ſixteen perſons. only, could have. 
this building in a ſeaſon; that 

they could have ſypported themſelyes in_ 

this. iſland, without any tillage for a num- 
ber of years, or chat they could haye de- 
feated or reſiſted the * force of an. 
exaſ] perated governour, | for a ong time; 8. all 
this, to me, is hardly credible, 


% 


1 Hull 
ard 1 RIO 4 Bu . 
o with prope W t Mg 651 Molta 
inſuper fimo :onerant,” is the author's lan- 
guage) I cannot, for my ſhare, comprehend, 
: _ hearing the reaſon. aſſigned for that cuſs 
I can ſcarce hinder myſelf from ſuſpect- 
Aug "that the text has been corrupted : for 
ſhould the reading of the text now. before us, 
ſtand thus (**Multa inſuper humo”) which is 
no more than a ſlight alteration, the reaſoning 
would be ſtronger, the words and ideas lefs 
offenſive, and the practice of the Germans more 
agreeable to that of the Armenians, Sarmatians, 
ancient Scots, 0 ſome other nations. | 


* 
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1 Sarah venture to offer à conjees. 


ture concerning this houſe and the Druidi-- 
cal place. of ' worſhip mentioned above 3. 
Which, though! not juſtified” by the tradi- 

tions of the iſfand, may, fbr ought F cl. 


ſee, be equally f Ir obable.” Aer er 5 —_ 
4 ils! 1 Wer: = 


What 1 el — Ow of wor-- 
ſhip, is a large circle df huge ſtones fixed. 
2 in the ground, at equal di- 
ſtances from one another; with ond more 
remarkably regular in the center, Which i w -- 
fat in the top, and one ere think * | 
eted in a more eminent degree. 


Should: one poſi tively affirm as Ny 
diſm was eſtäblithed in this remote and 
almoſt inacceffible iſfatid, he might, 1 con- 
feſs; with Tdine" pad ef © reaſon; be 
called à hunter of chimeras, ' or an advo- 
eate for paradoxes.—All the temptation 
that could have invited priefts of that in 
ſtitution thither, might have been, it is 
natural to tank, very: eaſily ertumerated +: 
But arguments drawn from ſecular advan- 
tages and inconvenieneies, ate not always 
conchiſive in matters of this kind. What 
N of the ancient - Brachmans, 
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and Foquins,—— What could have tempted 
the men af theſe 3 8 
ar to deny themſelves a thouſand innocent 


gratifications, —— And what ' ſhall we * 
of che Anchorgs. among the primitive Chr 


| 19 . R IL D A 55; 
2 Druid could not exerciſe his ficerdotal/ 


function without the Miſletoo, the leaves. 
of that ſacred kind of wood (a. circum- 


- . ftance too material to have been forgotten 


by Ceſar in his account of that famous. 
ſet) yet-a Prieſt of that denomination. 
nk carry theſe indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
implements from ſome other place into that. 
iſland lim, or any other author, has. 
not informed us, that the leaves and holy 
fruit of that tree were infignificant or pro- 
fane, unleſs newly plucked,, or lopped away 
from an oak, ſo as to be quite freſh; 
beſides, it is very. probable: that Fr. Nin 
produced ſome wopd in the days of Pr 


ganiſm. 


To me it appears extremely probable., 
that the circular monument in the 
St. Milz or Bererdy muſt have been a Pa- 
gan temple or place of worſhip. That it 
could not have been. intended for a. feat. 
of judicature, for the coronation of a king, 
for a repoſitory of the dead, or. for tranſ-- 
mitting the memory of a. battle to poſte- 
rity, feems very plain; and it is Hardy 
poffible to. cortceive for what” ober uſe it- 
'D 4. could 
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could have been deſtined, but for the fer- 
vice. of. religion.. | 


The, Staller's. bouſe, which. lies at na 
great diſtance from it, muſt have been the 
work of time, expence,, and tranquillity. 
I have a ſtrong ſuſpicion that a Druid 
muſt” have been the founder of it too; 
and that the Prieſts of that order (men 
fond of. retirement) may have dwelt there. 
I am ſenſible that an objection, rather 
ſpecious than unanſwerable, may be ſtarted 
againſt this fancy ; but if any perſon ſhall 
be in the humour of calling it a ground 
leſs one, he will give me leave to offer 
another conjecture. 


It is 8 that ſome Chriſtian Monks 
' have viſited the Hirta iſlands, and took up 
their reſidence there.——lt is equally true, 
that though the generality | of that tribe 
were a lazy, uſeleſs race of mortals ; not a 
few. of them gave extraordinary proofs of 
ingenuity and a ſteady perſeverance at very 
bard labour. Some men of that caſt and 
profeſſion have hewn cells for themſelves 
and ſucceſſors out of the hardeſt marble 
quarties, —A. St. K;lda Monk of the ſame 

active 
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_ afftive turn having a-vaſt number of idle 
hours to lay out on amuſements, after -hay- - 
ing gone through the more ſerious affairs 
of devotion, may have thought of building - 
„ this romantic houſe : And as he would 
have found out, in a little time, that this 
work was 4 relaxitivh* ts his mind; and 
would, if finiſhed, prove a very comfort- | 
able "dwellin; E. place to himſelf and others; 
it is poſſible he would hive ſpared no ex- - 
pence to make it habitable. And if he 
wanted the affiſtance of any one fellow- - 
labourer, or more a ' brother Hermit, or 
the obſequious Mayes of Hirta, who, doubt- 
leſs, thought any ſervice done to ſo holy 
a, perſon, meritorious, would . have. very - 
ann, lent their aid. * 
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and nothing can be more probable. 


There were ſome of theſe refugees, whom 
ble auſterity, of their lives, an 


9 ſanctity of manners, and the ſpi- 

rit of their doctrine, rendered ſo vener- 
able, that the poor cells in which they 

\ dwelt, or lay concealed, were, in more 
fuperſtitious times, eſteemed holy places. 
Where theſe huts once ſtood, churches 
| were 
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primitive 


voluntaty, Wag ſuon accounted > very me. 


itorious ſort of diſcipline under ſome 
Chriſtian Emperors, particularly Conflantine : 
and his ſons,. it. was greatly encohraged, 
and at laſt digfiified With the pompous tith 
of | Ditine. Ping y: p 
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If one ler the many childiſh ſoo- 
es and mad freaks, of which ſome who 
followed this unlucky ſyſtem of philoſophy 
were guilty, he will perhaps be ſurpriſed 
to find ſome of the greateſt names of 
| Chriſtian antiquity ſtriving to outvie one 
another in. celebrating their praiſes : Such 
an uſeleſs race of fanatics may deſerve. 
ſome pity, but: ſurely not the ſmalleſt de, 
gree of eſtem. oe. 


We are told by two very grave Anke 
Bade and Adamnan, the firſt an Angli-Saron, 
the latter. a Scotſnan, and Abbot. of Jona, 
that ſome af the. divine © philoſophers. of 
Britain wrought. miracles : About a third 
part of Columba's life, which was written 
by Adamnan, is compoſed of theſe extra- 
vagant fictions. And the life of St. Cuth- 
bert, with which Bede has favoured us in 
proſe. and ve:ſe, will furniſh both the cre- 
dulous. and unbelieving reader with the 
higheſt entertainment of the ſame kind. 
But whether one chooſes to give faith, to 
theſe and ſuch-like miracles, or otherwiſe, 
we have vccaſion to believe that the Monks 
of our iſland were a more rational and 
uſef ul race of men than the oriental re- 

cluſes, 


— 
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elaſes, who were guilty of. the moſt inex- 


cuſable omiſſion of euery ſocial- virtue. 
Mean time, from that humour of mortiſi- 
cation with which the whole tribe was 
univerſally poſſeſſed, in all the different 
quarters of the world, ag, well as from a 


thouſãnd paffages of Bades hiſtory, we 


cannot but conclude that- not- a few” of 


the Engliſh and Scottiſh monks were ſupers 
ſtitiouſiy fond of ſolitary and remote pla- 
ces, fond of little iſles, fond of keeping. 
their. bodies under a cruel mortiſication. 


But if Porn * has ever Adee any 


man for Monkiſh auſterities, or gif any 
part of. the. globe has been deſtined by 
nature for. Hermits, undoubtedly St. Kilda 
muſt be one of theſe. tations... It is hardly 
poſſible for .. the. human imagination ta 
frame an idea of a-place. better calculated 
for all. the voluntary pennances..of a reli- 
giaus. ſelf-tormentor, than this dreary and 
almoſt inacceſſible. iſle : Here all the per- 
nicious influence of evil company, all. avo- 
cations from the great buſineſs of the ſpi⸗ 
ritual life, all. the flatteries, of ſenſe. and 
time, are almoſt totally, excluded: and it 
was uy moſt natural for a zealous De- 

votee, 


> 
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dune, of a gloomy ſoul, upon hearing the: 
name of ſs uncomfortable a place, and ſo 
much out of the way of temptation; to 
falt deſperately fond of it, and to embrace 
the firſt opportunity Dr h6. Areiny 4 
. 


» Wither-the: Ai Me rt. 
. Kids: was: older than Columba, Bridget, . 
Patrick, or Palladits, it is hard to determine 3; 
1 think it ie very probable that ſome of 
Galumba's- diſeiples were the firſt teachers 
of Chriſtianity there. That venerable man 
fent one or more of: his Monks to convert. 
the Pugan inhabitants of the Oriney iſlands, 
fs we are told by Adamnam, in that Saint's 
He; and what. could: have hindered the 
fame holy perfon from extending his pa- 
ternal care to the iſles . which lay much 
nearer to his favorite ua, and to: dt. Bla 

the reſt? One thing is certain, 
chat a temple: has been dedicated to that 
Muſtrious Abbot there, . which, in the lan- 
guage of the place, is called Columbcilhs to. 
this day: It lies on the weſt ' fide of the 
village, and” has neither altar, .crofs or cell. 
within its * | 


— 


We 
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- We ate: tei by me bi Legends 
quoted by Dr. Humm in hie chemie 
of that kingdom, that Columba: dedicated. 


aul the churches he built; either to Chat 


or the my: Sueh Legends are- ſafficis. 
ent evidences in a matter of that kind. 
Bede's- charaQter- of Columba. and his di- 


church in St. Kilda was dedicated to re 
d_js called. is ee Ir-was: built of- 


3 Raclef, lib, 3: caps 4: ES 


+ To.. ſome proteſtants ir wil be, pirbap 
matter of wonder, that the greateſ} part 

_ churches in Scotland, e 
hare been dedicated to Saints, male and rr] 


* 
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lone, and without any cement: Its length- 
is er e feet, and its breadth four- 

This waz, in former times, the. 
to place of worſhip i in the iſle, * 
0 * x continue to. bury theig ——_ + 


St. Lib, at the Aan of. 4 
an the village, and to the ſouth-welt, 
there is a chapel, in ha a rk 
place called Brendan's temple: It has an 
altar within, and ſome :Monkiſh pr 


a 


„ S% 4 


e than t to „Almighey 3 the _ 
eiful Saviour of mankind... But theſe men muſt - 


be. entire ſtrangers to the real genius of Popery, 
Whether. it be true or falſe that the devotion - 


paid to Saints and Angels is ultimately reſolved :- 
into the glory of the Supreme Being, it is certain 
that where the Romiſb. ſuperſtition, is firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, and without,controul, many more Aue. 
Marias are repeated than Pater-Nofters ; » Or, in. 
other words, that greater honour is- paid to the 
ereature than to the Creator, unleſs it can be 
ſaid with Juſtice, that we afftont the Father of 
mercies by addrefling him too oft, or that men 
are guilty of an unpardonable preſumption, by 
| approaching him without imploring the afiffance 
of . perſons to whom neither the goſpel nor our 
own reaſon adviſe or oblige us to * recourſe. 
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out it. Theſe are almoſt entire, and muſt 
of conſequence be of later date, than the 
holy places dedicated to a and Columba. 

* e in 3 Gale 'Brianin, was- an 
Iriſßb Saint, and if we giye credit to Le- 
gends, of which his country affords a.yery 
great ſtore, was a. perſon. deeply verſed in 
the liberal ſciences, and a great: traveller : 
In the- courſe of his. peregrinations, which 
coſt him ſeveral years, he viſited. the weſ- 
tern iſles of.,, Scotland. Before bis journey 
thither he became the Father of three thous 
-ſand Monte, who earned their bread with 
their own hands, agreeable to the faſhion 
of theſe more ſimple ages. This vaſt mul- 
titude of Brendar's diſciples lived together 
in Wale; the good man himſelf was cas 
temporary with Columba. . After having fi- 
niſhed his travels and labours in Britain, 
he returned at laſt to his native country, 
and died Biſhop of Kerry or Ardſeart. 


Heſides the more famous purgatory, which 
belonged to St. Patrick in Jreland, there 
was another, though an ignoble one, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, which was called aftex 
this Brianin : From, this circumſtance we 


may conclude that his character muſt have: 
been very high in that country. But how- 
ever worthy he and others of the ſame 
credit for ſanctity may have been of that 
glorious name, ——— that in 
the ancient language of North-Britam and. 
neither Brianin, nor any one elſe 
of thoſe holy men, who were much ſupe- 
rior to him in merit, were dignified with. 
the title of Sai; neither he, nor Culumbu, 
nor Bridget, nor Patrict, no, nor the Apo- 
Mes of Fefus, had that very fignificant word 
_ prefixed to their names in that tongue, 
while by thoſe who ſpoke the Latin, and 
the modern languages of Eurtpe, this high 
title was, in their great wiſdom, very H- 
berally diſpenſed: Nay, ſometimes it has 
been moſt graciouſly given to imaginarß 
beings, and in great numbers too, witneſs. 
Sr. Urſula, and her eleven thouſand virgins 3 
and what is ſtill worfe, though not more 
ridiculous, it has been moſt unjuftly. pro- 
ſtituted to. the worſt, or to the moſt fooliſh. 
of men, by thoſe who had'a very ſtrange 
right, though a divine one, to canonize i 
whom, and to ſanctiſy what they We 


fit®. 
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her practice, would ſurely appear much more to 
the advantage; but moſt abſurdly, though not 
unpolitically, the common mother of all Chri- 
fians obliges her children to give due worſhip 
(debithy) cults, faith the council of Fre very 
indeterminately) or as much of ' adoration us 
they pleaſe, not only to theſe but to the ſouls 
of departed perſons, whoſe. characters in life 
were either extremely. dubious, or remarkably 
ſegndalous. . 
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ſpade on a little ſpot” of ground near the- 
Saint s temple, and on his own holiday: 
A neighbour reproved him ſeverely for an 
act of impiety o daring: The ſinner be- 
ing at work in a hollows from which he 
could have no view of the chapel, nor 
one jwho Rood there of him, anſwered 
ſcoffingly, that Briamm could not poſſibly 
ſee him where be was employed. The 
Saint, greatly provoked: by this blaſphe- 
mous fareaſmn; vindicated his injured ho- 
nour, ſo tradition will have it, miraculouſ-- 
ly ſtriking the wicked infidel blind. Af- 
ter fo fignal a judgment, the greateſt un- 
believer in Barra could hardly think of 
profaning a minute of the time devoted to 
2 W o 5 ay vengeful. _ 


Bolts inal day was „ labs at 
K. Kilda on the twenty- ſeventh of May, 
the ſixteenth of the ſame; month was ſet. 
apart for de ſame. good. ole . 1 


land, 25 by thoſe _ De ab 
of ſacred. chronology. The day - formerly | 
obſerved at Fr. Kilda, in commemoration 


of St. Columba, A 


S332 194854 
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in the calendar it falls upon the ninth.— 
Here is a-contradition which many will 
call a matter of not the ſmalleſt import 
ance. But thaſe who hate read the un- 
'' edifying, hiſtory of the diſputes, with re- 


gard to the exact time of celebrating the 
paſchal feſtival, diſputes which produced 
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taking care, at the ſame time, to give 
Ann at 


In thoſe Highland diftrits where the 
Romiſh ſuperſtition continue td prevail, the 
people of that communion, though hin- 
dered, | by the laws of their church, from 
toiling at the plough, ſpade and fickle, in 
thoſe holy ſeaſons, either have or take a 
diſpenſation to employ their time | 
in twenty other branches of rural buſineſs, 
This lucky expedient, by which teligion - 
and the world are judicioufly blended to- 

| * ©, more 
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* « Quippe. etiam feſtis qrdam exercere die- 
« Fas & juræ finunt. © Rivos deducere nulla 

- Religio vetuit, ſegeti pretendere ſapem, 
* Tnſidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres 
« Balantumque gregem fluvio merfere ſulubri. 

VII. Gros. I. v. 268, & ſeg. 
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One can only pretend to conjecture, by 
whom, - and at what time, this annual and 
Now . unexampled cuſtom, has been intro- 
duced. into this iſland, -, We are told by 


Bede that ſome of the Briti/h Monks had 
every thing in common. It is probable 
that thoſe of Jena may have followed the 
ſame. cuſtom, in imitation of their neigh- 
. bours, or perhaps in conformity to the 
practice of the Saints at Ferwfalem, in the 
Apoſtolic times. It is probable, at leaſt, 
that upon extraordinary or ſtated occaſions, 
theſe good men would have followed the 
primitive faſhion of celebrating the Agabæ, 
-or -love-feaſts, wherein all the diſtinctions 
of high and low, rich and poor, old. and 
young, were wholly laid aſide. It is true, 
theſe love-feaſts, though inſtituted for very 
good purpoſes, having . given occaſion to 
great abuſes, not to ſay ſcandalous exceſ- 
ſes, , were at laſt aboliſhed every-where: - 
But as the people of St. Kilda were in no 
great danger of running into debauche- 
ries, and as their teachers were, perhaps, 
unacquainted with the new law which ab- 
. rogated the old cuſtom, I ſee little reaſon 
for doubting, that ſome one of thoſe honeſt 
old faſhioned. men would have given the 
—_ ſanction 
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fanction of his authority to a practice per⸗ 
fectly innocent, in a place ſo much out of 
the way of vice and all the exceſſes of In- 
| temperance. e i 


6 - 


I ſhalt have occaſion to how in the ſe- 
quel, that Culdzes, one or more, muſt have 
viſited this iſland in ſome diſtant period. 
We are told by the learned Sir James Dal- 
r7ymple, in his collections concerning the 
Scottiſh hiſtory, that thoſe of that order 
had ſome things in common, and the reſt 


in property*, This he proves from an 
old regiſter of the priory of St. Andrew. 


What things the Culdees had in common 
and what otherwiſe, cannot be eaſily de- 
termined at this diſtance of time. But 
that ſome one of that denomination muſt 


have preſcribed the rule, hitherto obſerved . 


by the Sr. Kildians, with regard to their 


milk or annual love - feaſts, is perfectly 
credible : and that theſe men had a parti- 


cular regard for - Columba and Brendan, ap- 


pears from the honour done them in that 
way. - 8 


'E Bede 


* Dalrymple's Collect. chap. 7. 
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Beſides the two. 1 already men- 
tioned, the, ple this iſland -obſervg 
four more, . the firſt day of the 
new year, Faſter and Micharimas. On the 
the two firſt of theſe anniverfaries, they 
eat the beſt things their land affords, drink 
very;tliberally, and dance with great {kill 
and agility. On Eafter - Sunday. they are 
rather very grave, than like others in the 
humour of enjoying the gratifications of 
life. At Achau the ableſt horſemen 
among them ride their little high mettled 
nags, like fo many Numidians or old Bri- 
tains, without ſaddles, ſtirrups or bridles. 
Thoſe who. Ger themſelves in theſe 
raccs, are ſupremely happy in the rewards 
of glory and honour which they obtain, 
though ſtrangers to the royal plates of 
the moderns, and the palm crowns of a an- | 
cient times. | 


It was, till of late, an univerſal he: 
tom among the iflanders, on Michaelmas- 
day to prepare, in every family, a a loaf or 
cake of bread, enormouſly large, and com- 
pounded of different ingredients. This 
cake belonged to the_Arch-angel, and had 
its name from him. Every one in each 

| family, 


Sr. KILD A 
family, whether ſtrangers or domeſtics, had 
his portion of this kind of ſhow-bread, 
and had, of courſe, ſome title to the friend- 
ſhip and protection of Michael. In Ireland, 
a ſheep was killed in every family that 
could afford one, on the fame anniverſary, 
and it was ordained by law, that a part of 
it ſhould. be given to the poor. This 
and a great deal more was done in that 
kingdom, to perpetuate the memory of a 
fignal miracle wrought there by St. Patrick, * 
through the affiſtance of the Arch-angel, 
who appeared to the holy man in the ſhape 
of a dove : Undoubtedly MichaePs aid was 
neceſſary on that great occaſion. The 
Saint had a young Hibernian Prince, the 
ſon of Leogarius, and a very pious queen, 
to raiſe from the dead. This was effec- 
tually done; and in commemoration of 
this ſtupendous action, Michaelmas was in- 
ſtituted a feſtal day of joy, plenty, and | 
untverſal benevolence®. | 


1 lies already made mention of one 
St. Kilda altar, that in Brendan's Chapel. 
{hs no leſs than four more in the 


E 2 | iſland, 
*: Keating's Gen. Hiſt. of 14. B. II. p. 12. 
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iſland; of which three lie at conſiderable 
diſtances from the holy places. There is 
one particularly, on the top of a hill to the 
ſouth-weſt, dedicated, according to tradi- 
tion, to the God who preſides over Sea- 


ſons: The God of thunder, lightening, 


tempeſts and fair weather. To avert the 
terrible judgments inflicted by this mighty 
Divinity, the ancient St. Kilians offered 
Propitiatory ſacrifices on this altar, ſacrifi- 


ces of different ſorts, much like the old 


Pagans, who offered a black ſheep to Win- 
ter, or the Tempeſt, anda white one to 


the Spring, or propitious Zephyrss. 


I am apt to believe that this Sr. Kilda 
adol was the Taranis -of the Celtic nations. 
I am the more confirmed in this opinion, as 
there is an iſle on the coaſt of Harris, oppo- 
ſite to the, place where this idolatry was 


practiſed, remarkably. ſubject to tempeſtu- 
-ous weather, and it muſt have -borrowed 


its. name from this wild and formidable. 
Deity... The iſle is called Taranſey. To 
derive this name from St. Taran, an ima- 

| h ginary 


* Nigram Hyæmi pecudem, Zephyri felici- 
bus albam. VIRG1L, 


— 
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ginary heing, like ſome others of the Cæ- 
leſtial . Hierarchy, is,. in my apprehenſion,. 
one of .thoſe chimeras. which. every inge- 
nious man will ſometimes create to. himſelf. 
and others. Should it be aſked- how the 
St. Kilians became acquainted with the 
Taranis of . Paganiſm, I anſwer,, that this. 
terrible Deity was worſhiped. by all the 
Celtic nations, and from ſome one of theſe 
that little people muſt have derived their 
origin. I add further, that the Danes and- 
Norwegians were heathens for, a long time- 
after they began to infeſt the | Britanme. 
Hands, and it is certain that they were 
poſſeſſed of. all the Ebudes- far ſeveral cen 
n and conſequently of, St. Nis. 


The place where the ls of , this 


iſland, offered their victims to Tarans, is 


called - Mulach - geall, that is to ſay, the 


White eminence. or hill, a name of exa&tly 


28 the pat tt PER) in the land 


its meaning with eee or Redd 
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© The' eaſtern nations performed their ſu- 
perſtitious rites, on the more folemn occa- 
tions, upon the tops of mountains. Every 
one has read or heard of the high places, 
fo frequently mentioned in the Old Teſta- 
ment. The barbarous heathens of the 
North adopted the ſame cuſtom. All theſe 
nations were ignorant enough to imagine, 
that their Gods would hear and fee them 
upon theſe eminences much better than 
in the lower grounds. That they were 
nearer Heaven in this fituation, might be 
faid with ſome plauſibility. The privacy 
and remoteneſs of ſuch" places was the 
beſt argument that could have been urged 


to jnſtify the practice. 


In the face of mother hill that lies di- 
rectly in the road, from the Sr. Kilda vil- 
lage to the valley on the north-weſt ſide, 
there is a very large ſtone, white and 
ſquare, on which they formerly poured, 
on the Sundays, libutiant of milk, to a ſub- 
ordinate Divinity, whoſe name was Grua- 
gath,——— According to the belief of - ſome 
weak, ſuperſtitiouſly inclined perſons in the 
lands, this Gruagach was a good humour- 
ed, ſportive and placable Deity. He was, 

__ likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, very moderate in his dechands 5 
a ſmall tribute of milk, when eaſily ſpared, 
the milk of a ſingle cow, in Summer or 
Autumn, was enough to conciliate his 
friendſhip. The name of this God ſigni- 
hes, in the Galic tongue, one Lehre fine 
hair or long treſſes. . 


The learned reel not be told, that an 
epithet of exactly the ſame meaning Was 
given by the Greeks and Roman to Apollo, 
and Apoll was once the cowherd of Ad- 
metus King of Theſſaly" or Phere : Tt ſeems. 
plain, from an inſcription dug up near 
Edinburgh, about two centuries ago, 'that 
this Deity was worſhiped by the -Britons 
under the title, or additignal name, of 
Grannus. The Curious may fee the in- 
ſeription in Cambden : Britannia, and in 
the article Gadens, That excellent anti- 
quary conjectures very ingeniouſly, that 
Grannus is a Celtic word, which  fignifies 
one with remarkably good hair. To ſup- 
port this fancy, he quotes a paſſage from 
Hidore;' which ſhows that the long hair of 
the Goths were called Grarini, I add, that 
in the ancient language of this country, 
Sruine conveys the very ſame idea: Ad- 
| E 4 mitting,, 
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mitting, therefore, Gambden's conjecture, 
Grannus and Gruagach are vocables of the 
ſame import ; and as the two words are 
equivalent in ſenſe, ſo it is to be remem- 
bered, that the lbations ſet apart for the 
Gruagach were offered. to him on the Gap 
conſecrated to the ſun. 1 
7 

A little above the ſacred ſtone now de- 
feribed (and it may be obſerved that there 
was a Gruagach ftone, in almoft every vil- 
lage throughout the weſtern iſles}'. there 
is a little green plain, which the Sr. Ail- 
dians call Liani-nin-ore, chat is to ſay the 
plain of ſpells, exorciſms, or prayers, ore be- 
ing derived from the Latin word ro. 
Here the old St. Nildians implored the 
bleſſing of their God on their cattle, and 
here + ci luſtrated or ' ſanRtified theſe cat. 
tle with /alt,: water and fire, every time 
they were removed from one grazing- place 
to another. By the virtue of this cere- 
mony they conjured away, ſo they fondly 
thought, the power of faſcinations, the 
malignity of elves, and the n of 
every evil Senius. 


1 
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eee 
Greece, and. Jah, made uſe of fire, ſulphur, 
and holy-water, for much the ſame pur- 
poſes ; and ſomething quite analogous. to 
the St. Kilda ſuperſtition, was practiſed 
every year by the Fratres Arvales of Rame, 
as well as by every buſbandman in Latium. 
Tibullus is pretty full on this Tubje&®; 
and I know not whether it be quite un- 
neceſſary to add, that the ſame fine wri- 
ter informs us likewiſe (Ovid does the 
ſame) that milk-libations. were offered by 
ths Romans. to the Gods and Goddeſs of 


cattle. 


. . 
= 


Below the field of Spells and Luftrations 
there is another beautiful. ſpot, tolerably 
extenſive, . and in - appearance fertile. The 
people are obſtinately averſe to turn it up 
for corn, being poſſeſſed with a ſtrong 
belief, that the ſpot ought to be kept in- 
violably ſacred, and that ſuch. a bold in- 
croachment on it would be infallibly at- 
tended with the loſs of their boat, or 
ſome other public calamity. They have 
MOB. the name of the Divinity to- 


a 


* Lib, II. Eleg. 1. 
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a this ground belongs ; ; but like the 
old Athenians, and ſome other nations, they 
are determined, at all adventures, to wor- 
ſhip their unknown God. 


I, was .at ſome pains to reaſon and ri- 
dicule them. out of this abſurd fancy, but 
to little purpoſe. They appealed firſt to 
the ſad experience of their predeceſſors, 
and afterwards eluded my arguments, by 
maintaining, with a violent obſtinacy, that 
the produce of this ſpot, if tilled, could 
never balance the expehce. In fhort, if 
any one, . excepting the Steward, ſhould 
preſume. to turn this ſacred plot, I am 
perſuaded that the St. Kildians would, with 
a much more honeſt zeal, ſeek their re- 
venge on ſo impious a perſon, than Philip 
' of Macedon and his confederates did on the 
irreligious or greedy Phocœans, for their ſa- 
crilegious encroachments on the N God 
in his holy land. 


CHAP, 
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Of the ſacred fame of St. Kilda. Cu. 

Wren once there. Hirta, the true nam of 
that iſland. "4 t. At 224 r 0 


1 E fountain-water of St Kilda is, 
beyond compariſon, the fineſt I ever 
eaſt, and one will eafily find inexhauſt- 
able quantities of it in every corner of that 
iſle. 'In this reſpect the natives have a 
very conſiderable advantage over their neigh- 
bours in ſome parts of the Long Hand. 
Of theſe, many are under the hard neceſ-- 
fity of ſupplying their wants with a moſt 
diſagreeable ſort of water, which they either 
draw out of ſtanding pools, or ſkim away 
from off the ſurface of ſome little ſcanty 
ſprings,. which. are ſtrongly impregnated 
with falt, and very apt to dry up in the 
ſummer. ſeaſon. The places where theſe - 
men find it convenient to build their hous 

ſes, are generally very near the coaſt of 

the weſtern ocean, and are almoſt in a le- 
vel with it, ſo that the fountains Which, 
their hills produce, are ſwallowed up in 
1 the - 
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the many lakes with which the country is 
overſpread, or loſt in deep moraſſes, be- 
fore they come down to the fea- ſide.— In 
St. Kilda, the ground is otherwiſe contriv- 
ed. The hills are exceffively high, and 
almoſt perpetually covered with clouds.— 
It will be naturally expected, that the 
water which flows down from theſe muſt 
be clear, fweet and copious, after it is 
filtrated through rocks, . conſtantly | ſupplied 
from a never-failing ſource, and not in the 


ſmalleſt degree adulterated, | by any, thing 
that can r it — or noxious. 


In this iland are three Key ea wells, 
which have been held in the greateſt yenera- 
tion of old. Of theſe the moſt remarkable 
is that near the Camper, or crooked bay. 

It is, undoubtedly, a very noble fountain. 
They call it Tobirnimbuadb, or the Spring 

of diverſe virtnes. During the reign of 


 Paopery, the St. Kildians paid a kind of re- 


ligious adoration to it, from a very ſerious 
perſuaſion that the water had obtained ſome 
extraordinary benediction, and, in conſe- 


quence of that, had virtue enough to per- 


form miraculous cures. Among the lower 
* of. mankind, it is hardly poſſible to 


con quer, 
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conquer, or totally eradicate thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitious prepoſſeſſions which have the ſanc- 
tion of antiquity, eſpecially if confirmed 
by ſome lucky accidents, which ſeem to 
juſtify the belief of former ages. Weak 
and illiterate men will be ever ready to 
entertain prejudices of that kind wich he 
profoundeſt reſpect. Some little time ago, 
a perfon long afflicted with a diſtemper, 
which had. defeated the ſkill of all the 
people about him, | took it in his head to 
go from Harris to St. Kilda, * 2 ſort 
of religious Pilgrimage... His meaning was, 
to lay his e. before the 0 of 
this fountain. | 


a It vas once a fundamental article of 
faith in this iſle, that the water here was 
a ſoyereign cure for a great variety of diſ- 
tempers, deafneſs particularly, and every 


nervous diſeaſe. Near the fountain ſtood - | 


an altar, on which the diſtreſſed votaries 
laid down their oblations. Before they 
could touch the ſacred water, with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs, it was their conſtant 
practice to addreſs the Genius of the place 
with ſi upplication and prayer. No one 
by an him with empty hands, But 

the 
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the Jevotees were abundantly frugal : The 
offerings / preſented by them, were the 
pooreſt acknowledgements that could be 
made to a ſuperior Being, from whom they 
had either hopes or fears. Shells and 
pebbles, rags of linen or ſtuffs worn out, 

pins; needles, or ruſty nails, were gene- 
rally all the tribute that was paid; and 
ſometimes, though rarely enough, copper 
coins- of the ſmalleſt value. Very frequently 
the whole expence of the ſacrifice was no 
more than ſome one of the little common 
ſtones that happened to he in the Pilgrim's: 
way. In the memory of our fathers ſome: 
injudicious Proteſtants, who - retained more: | 
or leſs of the old leaven, made a practice 
of leaving ſuch trifling donatives near the 
fountains on the other weſtern Iles, | 1 
mean thoſe which were in every one of 
them dedicated to ſome one Saint, Angel 
or Divinity, to the Lord, to Chrift, to the 
Virgin Mary, to St: Columba, Sr. Cuthbert; 
c. or | Michael. But we have great rea- 
ſon to doubt, that the donations - made in 
the days of Prieſt- craft and credulity, by 
thoſe well meaning believers, who had re- 
courſe to ſuch miraculous waters, were 
equally W ache #4 
This 
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This part of what is called the old re- 
ligion, was undoubtedly borrowed, like 


many more, from the PaganTheology. Among 


the Heathens of [taly, and other countries, 
every choice fountain was conſecrated, and 
ſacrifices were offered to them, as well as 
to the Deities who preſided over them. 
Ovid informs us*, that the religious King 
Numa offered a ſheep to a ſacred ſpring, 
of which ſcarce any had: leave to drink, 
excepting two rural Divinities, Faunus and 
Picus. Horace, though none of the moſt 
ſuperſtitious men, in compliance ſurely | 
with the practice of the times and coun- 
try in which he lived, made a ſolemn 
promiſe, in a beautiful little ode, which 
has immortalized the ſubject of it, that 
he would make a preſent of à very fine 
kid, ſome ſweet wine, and flowers, to a 
noble fountain in his- own Sabine Villa. 
Whether the Lyric Poet ſpoke ſeriouſly: on 
this. occaſion, or indulged his ſportive vein, : 
it is ſuperfluous: to quote any more in- 
ſtances. 1 — | 1 * 


3 


* Faſt. Lib. II ar. 300. Fonti Reſe Numa 
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Some Chriſtians, either over zealous, or 
too little acquainted with the ſpirit of 
their own religion, or perhaps more in 
love with the wiſdom of the ſerpent, than 
with the innocence of the dove, found, 
out the uſe which thoſe of their perſua - 
ſionm might make of miraculous. fountains, 
as well as the 8 Lucinius Mucianus, 
once the rival and afterwards the friend 
of Vaſpaſian, ſaw, if we muſt believe Pliny 
the elder, a notable fpring in the iſland of 
Andros, which furniſhed a very conſiderable- 
quantity. of wine upon certain occaſions. 
This might indeed have happened, under 
the direction of ſome wiſe managers. It. 
would have been an everlaſting diſgrace 
to our religion, that Heathens could have: 
outdone us in, working ſigns. and wonders: 
Therefore, a famous enough Chriſtian Bi- 
ſhop, no leſs a man than St. Epiphanius, 
ſaw another ſpring of the ſame extraor-- 
dinary kind, which ſpouted out, though: 
not at all times, I know not how much 
of the ſame precious liquor. But ſtreams. 
and whole rivers of wine are nothing at 
all, however deſirable, if compared to bo- 
dily health; and that ineſtimable bleſſing, 
if given by a Saint who. preſides. over a 

fountain, 
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fountain, ſhould contribute more to devo- 
tion than the miracle ſeen by the holy . 
father, and ſhould, of courſe, turn out 


more to the advantage of the prieſts en- 
gaged in the ſervice of fo uſeful a Saint. 


The ſecond holy well at St. Kilda is be- 
low the village, and guſhes out hke a tor- 
rent from the face of a rock. At every 
full tide the ſea overflows it, but how 
ſoon that ebbs away, nothing 'can be freſher 
or ſweeter than the water. The natives 
call it Toberi  Clerich.. ' In the Gale tongue, 
Clerich ſignifies the ſame thing with Clerk 
in Engliſh, and both theſe, vocables are a 
corruption of the word Clericus in Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Latin. The Highlanders ſometimes 
expreſs the low office. of a Bedler by the 
word Clerich :; The original reaſon, 1 ſup- 
poſe, was this : The Prieſt's ſervant was, 
in the dark ages of Papery, reckoned a 
ſcholar, and perhaps, next to his, maſter, 
one of the profoundeſt in a whole land, 
as he was taught to repeat ſome little 
ſcraps of a Latin Miſſal, by way of making 
reſponſes : But as the famous Columba was 
in the weſtern Highlands and iſles, called 
the Clerk by way of eminence, or. to ſpeak 
r 2 1 Ane 
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in the language of that country, Calum 
Clerich, I am apt to believe that the ex- 
cellent $f. Kilda fountain, now (deſcribed, - 
had the honour of being called after that 
celebrated. ſcholar and divine. Buried as 
it is under the ſea, no leſs than twice in 
every twenty-four hours, its water is ne- 
ver brackiſh in the fmalleſt degree. It 
was natural enough for the St. Kildrans to 
imagine, that fo extraordinary a phæno- 
menon muſt have been the effect ef ſome 
fupernatural cauſe; and one of their teachers 
would have probably aſſured them, that 
Columba, the great Saiftt of their ifland, 
and a mighty worker of miracles, had de- 
ftroyed the influence which, according to, 
the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, the ſea 
ſhould have had on that water. I had. 
almoſt forgotten to obſerve, that the Saint, 
Angel or Deity, to whom the wonder- 
working Tobernimbuadh pertained, is now 
an unknown Being, his name having been 
long ago buried i in oblivion. 5 


The third ſacred fountain at St. Kilaa, 
is near the heart of the village, and is 
of uniyerfal uſe to the community. The 
water of it is ſweet, light and clear like 
cryſtal. The people give it the name. _.. 
Tober Chilla Chalda. Martin. 


FO DITIE-S- t 0 
Martin, in OED of the weſtern 
iſles, informs us, that this remote place 
derives the name, under which it goes in 
the Engliſb language, from one Kilder who 
lived there. I wiſh that gentleman, as his 
curioſity was great, and, in my opinion, 
laudable enough, had found out and told 
his reader, what this man's character and 
office were, whether a Layman or Eccle- 
ſiaſtic, at what time he lived, and why | 
the iſle borrowed its name from him, — 
For my ſhare I am not ſufficiently con- 
verſant with hiſtory, civil or eccleſiaſtical, 
to find out that this ſame Kilder or Kilda, 
ever exifted here or any where elſe; and 
the preſent inhabitants. of the iſland are 
abſolute ſtrangers to this their imaginary 
Patron or Hero. We read indeed of a 
famous enough female Saint whoſe name 
was. Kilda*, This pious woman, in. the 
infancy of the Saxon church, -made a con- 
ſiderable figure. She founded the Abbey 
of Whitleyt, wrought ſundry miracles, if 
any old tradition deſerves any credit, tranſ- 
formed ſerpents into ſtones, which retain 


* Bed. Hiſt. Eceleſ. Lib. IIE. cap. 24» | and 25, 
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their original form in ſome degree to this: 


day; by the mighty power of her prayers: 


entailed an everlaſting curſe on the wild 
geeſe, that infeſted the fields pertaining 


to the monaſtery, a curſe fatal to theſe 


ſacrilegious creatures; and what. redounds. 
more to her honour than ten thouſand: 
feats of that kind, oppoſed, with all her 
ſtrength, the | encroachments made by the 
Romiſh Miſſionaries on the liberties of the 
Britiſp Churches. But that either the name 
of this holy woman, or the fame of ber 
miracles, had travelled to St. K:lda, is ab- 
ſolutely improbable, eſpecially as we find 
no: veſtiges of the firft, nor any notion. 
of the laſt, wh ang n v 


dom. 


Gilles is an old Britih writer, of whom 


all the learned have heard; he ſeems to 


have been a very pious man, if peeviſh- 
neſs and ill- nature can be reconciled with 
that character. That he has been digni- 


fied with the title of Saint, I am not able 


to recollect. We are. told. by ſome that 
he was. born near Dumbarton ; but he was 
far from being fond of thoſe who dwelt 
near that place in his time, I mean the 


Scots 3. 
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Bats; and had he been in a more friendly 
diſpoſition, with regard to our nation, it 
is hardly poſlible to imagine, that the re- 
formers, teachers or people of St. Tilda, 
had any connection with him, or the —— 
veneration for his name. 


That the ancient Clergy of this 8 


dunk were called Culdees, Calide, Keledei 


and Kalede, is plain beyond contradiction. 
Our hiſtorians tell us ſo} and ſome of 


theſe had no party-intereſt to ſerve in that 
matter. In vain has it been objected, that 


neither Bede nor Nennius have made any 


the leaſt mention of theſe old Eccleſiaſtics. 


The word Keledei is a Galic vocable, and 
why ſhould either of theſe writers ſpeak 
of the old Scottiſh or Pi;fþ Clergy under 
a Gallic name, unleſs they had a mind to 
give ſome ſpecimens. of their {kill in that 


language, which they have both done with 


very little ſucceſs in ſome other inſtances. 


The original and genuine name of the 
Chriſtian teachers in North - Britain was 
Gille-Dee, that is to ſay, the ſervants or 
miniſters of God; an appellation or title 
extremely proper; and this name has been 


hitherto - 
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| hitherto preſerved. in its firſt purity, in 
one of the Argyliſbire iſlands, which was 
impropriated for one or more of that or- 
der, by the piety of theſe times. An- 
other new tribe of Ecclefiaftics, whoſe 
power became at laſt irreſiſtibly ſtrong, ex- 

erted all their furious zeal and wicked 
induſtry, to exterminate this more uſeful 
or innocent order of God's ſervants; and 
long before that ſelfiſh project was carried 
into execution, their true name or ancient 
title paſſing through the mouths of men, 
who were ſtrangers to the language out of 
which it had been formed, was corrupted 
firſt into Keledes, and afterwards learnedly 
turned into Colides, or Cultores Dei, of W 
words u is a contraction. 


All that is further neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved is, that the learned Dr. Lhoyd- of 
St. Aſaph, who has been at ſo much pains 
to bring. this order of men into contempt, 
was conſtrained, by the power of truth, 
to acknowledge that. we had Clergymen 
in Scotland, under the denomination of 
Culdees,: after the time of Bede and Nen- 


This 
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This Fn admitted, it is ſurely not 


unreaſonable to believe, that the zealous 
Abbots of Jun would have ſent one or 
more of that order and name to $?. Kilda, 
with a deſign of converting, or further in- 


ſtructing the people there; and one may 


very fationally ſuppoſe that a Culdee, mo- 
naſtieally given, would have been irreſiſti- 
bly prompted, by a piousꝰ ambition, to go 
thither ſpontaneouſly. A perſon” of that 


profeſſion, who inclined: to enjoy the be- 
nefit of a very remote hermitage, to go 


through a courſe: of meritorious auſteri- 


ties, to indulge. his melancholy humour in 


2 ſedentary life, or to promote the ſpiri- 
tual. happineſs of a moſt ignorant and 
helpleſs race of mortals, could not poſſi- 
bly think of a more deſirable place. One 
of that dark complexion, and under the 
inſtuence of ſuck» principles, would have 


been much admired in this iſland; and as 
he would, perhaps, have religiouſly. piqued - 


himſelf upon drinking nothing elfe but 
water, like the oriental Auchoretes, the 


fountain near which he had his cell, and 
which ſatisfied his very moderate deſires, 


would have very probably been called af- 
ter him; and as this Culdee muſt have 
| been 
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been a ftrayger, and eyery ſtranger from 
the remote parts of Britain, eſpecially if 
unacquainted with their own language, is 
ſtiled Gaul, or Gauldie by the Highlanders, 
the man's common deſignation would have 
been Gille Dee Gauldie, and the fountain, 
in honour of him, called Tober Childis 
Chaldie, or nearly ſo. I ſhall have occa- 
ſion, in another place, to ſhow that the 
St. Kilians have either a peculiar imper- 
fection in their organs of ſpeech, or have 
at leaſt a moſt incorrect way of pronounc- 
ing, ſo that an infinite number of words, 
which belong to theif*:own native tongue, 
are entirely .perverted: by them, - or. ſpoiled 
| in the ſound. This being the caſe, it is 
YN far from being matter of wonder that they 
"x ſhould have corrupted the words Tober 
| Ghille Dee Ghaueldie into Tober Childie Chaul- 
die, as all nations have committed a thou- 
ſand i faults uf _ ſame. IG 
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Whether this eee and of fall, | 
is a matter of not the ſmalleſt conſequence. 
But from the name of the fountain, which 

gave me ſome encouragement to offer it, 
the iſland was, in all probability, termed 
St. Kilda, though of late only. Some one 
who 
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who would fain have been thoupht wiſer 
or more iearned than his neighbours, up- 
on hearing the fountain, now under con- 
nete enen Wn —— 
A 
it derived that appellation was a Saint, 
that his proper name Was Lilia, and that 
the ifland ſhould ever after be ſtiled 8 - 
Kilda after him, _rathetr than carry the 
Gothic inharmonious name of Hire any 
longer. i . 


1 n fearkible send 8 
viſcuſlicns are Bede regarded by the gene- 


rality ef readers, and am ſo Mkewiſe, that 
the eoncluſions drawn from them, though 
wrought off with a great expence of eru- 
dition and fancy, are oft enough raſh, ab- 
ſurd, and full of uncertainty. The ety- 
mon of dur country's name, Britannia, - 
nas exercifed the imagination, judgment, 
aud pens of very learned men. Of theſe 
one has derived the word from the Pha 
nician language, ſome from the Latin, a 
few from the rifb, and others from the 
ancient Celtic. All theſe antiquaries and 
critics may be — and — 
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the moſt of them are ſo. This being evi> 
dently the caſe, hat I am ta advance in 
two or three ſucceſſiue pages, may ſigniſy 
very little, or perhaps leſs than nothing: 
any one therefore who will condeſcend; to 
peruſe theſe ſheets, and happens to have 
ng taſte for etymologieal conjectures, eſpes 
cially where St. Rilda is the ſubject, may 
run forward to the beginning of a new 
nn . N mens here an}: lokger. 


l tit diere % 

The true name of the iNand we have 
been deſcribing is Hirt. That of St. Kilda 
as a modern one, and ſo far ad I.,could | 
diſcover, : ſcarce, one hundred and fifty years 
old. Buchanan calls it Hirta, and 'Gambdden, 
perhaps more juſtly, ; Hyrtba. The earlieſt 
mention made of it- in any paper now ex- 
tant is, I apprehend, in a charter granted 
by John, Lord of the Iſles, to his ſon 
Reginald, and confirmed by King, Robert 
the Second, after the middle of the four- 
teenth century. In that charter the iſland, 
now called ae goes ee 


e 


Tacitus, in his excellent lietle t 3 con- 


| dn Ge. . the manners af its 


r. KI LD AX 99. 
OY . obſerves, that ſeven n 8 
nations there, and the Angles, made one of | 
theſ@, worſhiped one Deity in common, 
a Deity whoſe. name was Herthus, which 
he himſelf explains by Terram Matrem, in 
Engliſh, Mother Earth. The Saxons, or 
the, poſterity.. of the Ale before men- 
tioned, have imported the ſame word, Her- 
thus, into South Britain, leaving . out the 
Latin termination only. Every, one knows 
that the vocable, Earth, is uſed in that 
country to expreſs the well known idea 
which the Romans affixed to their word. 
Terra. Should any. one ſay,” with Juſtus 
Lipfmus, that Tacitus ought to have written 
Erthum without the aſpiration ;,. another 
very able critic +, I mean Boxhornius, will 
inform him that | the- true orthography of 


'* Jas commune l id el, . Me- 


trem colunt, eamque intervenire rebus homi- oy 


num, invehi * arbitrantur. 


+ At Hertam ſcripſerunt veteres ; Germani,” An. 
tiquifimz- illæ Gloſſe noſtrz, Salum, - Herda, 
Herdi. Itaque nihil hie mutandum. Boxbornins, 

Vide Tacit. de Mor. Germ. cap. 40. Edit. 
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the word, among F 
Hu, Ard, or Herd, - © 


| The remains rue d Gebet G 
under Xmmophon, after having at laſt overcome 
the dangers and fatigues of the ſevereſt 
campaign recorded in hiſtory, upon dif- 
covering che Tea from the mountains of - 
Paphlagonia, cried out in a ſtrong tranſport 
of joy, The Sea, the Sta; nor could any 
thing ' have beeh more natural. But now, 
mould we Tuppoſe with venerable Bede, 
that a band of adventurers from Shia, * 
what is much the ſathe thing, from Ger. 
mam or Scandinavia, had been driven about 
through the northern ocean for ſome time, 


and after a very hard ſtruggle againſt the 
ſevereſt diſtreſſes, had the unexpected ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee land at laſt, it would have 
been ſurely no leſs natural for them to 
ſay, with the ſame tone of voice and ex- 
ultation of ſoul, Hert, Hert, or Land, Land. 


To ſay nothing of Bed“ s more ancient 
Pitts, who had been driven about by un- 
fuvourable winds, according to the tradi- 
tion which furniſhed him with that ſtory, 
ll they arrived in Hilernia; we know with 

certainty, 
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certainty, that Norwegians and Danes in- 
_ felted each fide of this kingdom, for a 
courſe of ages. Some of theſe rovers, if 
driven forward by north-eaſt winds, after 
having loſt their courſe, or after having 
| left Schetland behind them, would: have na- 
turally ſpied out St. Kilda ſooner than any 
other place in the Deucaledanian ocean, as 
the rock and hills there ate higher than 
any where elſe, and upon making ſo agree- 
able a diſcovery, would have very proba- 
bly cried out, Hart, Hert; nor is it an 
extravagant conceit to ſuppoſe, that this 
fmall land might for that very reaſon 
have retained the name ever after. One 
need not be ſurpriſed that this place ſhould 
have been diſtinguiſhed in the Gothic tongue 
by an appellative, inſtead of a proper name. 
The ſame thing has been done in other 
languages. Britain was of old called A. 
dion, whether one chuſe to derive ' that 
name from the Hebrew, Phamiaan, Greek 
or Latin, and learned men have had re- 
courſe to all theſe languages in giving the 
etymon of it; or to ſpeak in other words, 
whether we draw it from the whiteneſs of 
its cliffs, from the height of the grounds; 


or from. its. fertility in producing the beſt 
13 grain, 
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grain, it is plain, that the ſame name 
might, for the very ſame reaſons, have 
been given to many 'other regions: Every 
ene knows the word Water is far from 
being a proper name, by which one river 
may be diſcriminated from another. But 
how many rivers have been diſtinguiſhed 
of old; by an“ appellative of exactly the 
ſame ſigniſſcation. Dur in the Celtic is 
equivalent to the Engliſh word Mater; and 
yet we find that a famous river in Spain 
had no other name, than that of Duriut, 
as two more in the Alpine regions were 
called. Duria. In the Britifþ * Seotch 
languages, Avion ſignifies. a river, and Ut 
water. For that reaſon, and for it only, 
many rivers in England and Scotland have 
been, in ancient times, known- only un- 
der the general denominations of Avon and 
Ike, Eft or rather Lit; nor have theſe 
indefinite names been n. deſtroyed 
through time. 1115 


Tro this I ſhall add, tat there is a well 
known promontory in Devonſbire, called 
Hert-naſi, whoſe name is evidently com- 


nn one. of two. * or Dans words, 
wk | Het 
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Hert and : Neſs, both together ſignifying- 
the land's end, and both agreeing in fenſe. 
with Krntire, the Galic and Britiſh name 
of a diſtri in the weſtern parts of Scot=- 


land. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Boreray and Soay deſcribed. Au Account of 
the Land Animals thore, and in the prin- 
i cipal Land. 5 


T the diſtance of two leagues from 
Hirta, and directly north from it, 
lies another iſle called Boreray, which is. 
more than an Engliſß mile in circumfe- 
rence. It is ſurrounded with perpendicu- 
lar rocks of prodigious height, two land- 
ing places only excepted. One of theſe 
rocks is almoſt as high as the famous Co- 
nagra, I ſtood on the top of this pile, 
half giddy, and ſupported by two of the 
natives. The proſpe&t we had before us, 
and the attitude in which we ſurveyed it, 
2 my eyes with a ſort of 3 


To behold a boundlefs a Ho 
wildneſs of its grandeur, and to ſtand at 
the ſame time on the brink of an im- 
menſe precipice, againſt which mountain- 


like billows exert their whole ſtrength and 
| fury, 


Sr. ETLDA tx 
ry, uſt firike- any new obſerver with 
admiration, aſtoniſhment, and ſome. kind 
of ſolicitous awe. My people had not 
the reſolution to advance far enough to 
examine this amazieg object. Their ter- 
ror was to St. Kildians. à very en 


In our turn we were conducted by a 
decrepid, half blind creature, who, with 
2. conſiderable burden on his back, firut- 
ted before us with. a very folemn port, 
proudl of his ſuperior agility, and laugh-- 
ing. moſt heartily- at. the aukward motions- 
of the ſtrangers. | 


It is impoſſible to travel here, or: thro? 
the adjacent rocks, without. putting off” 
ones ſhoes 3. theſe being juſtly accounted: 
great incumbrances, are left behind in the 
boat. The people cover their feet with. 
lackets made of cloth, and. ſewed with 


2 feathers,. 


| , 


\ 
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feathers. It is pong to explain "at rea- 
wy” N. "2. oma of 


— 


1 
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fine and very thick, though too ſhort; — 
There is a plot of it which confiſts' en- 
tirely of ſorrel, like that in the Campar 
of Hirta. The whole iſle ſupports about 
four hundred ſheep, and theſe are remark- 
ably prolifie. 1 hape faid remarkably ſo, 
for this plain reafon, among others, that 
the ſheep which are worn out of their 
fecundity in the main.jſland, if tranſported 
thither, will bear for a courſe of years. 
Here is a demonſtration that the praſs is 
peculiarly good, and of an' Impregnating 
quality, if I may i 2225 „ RIO 

At Barteray there is à vaſt number of 
the little conical horſes, for Jr 
eggs and wild-fowl. 


But the oreateſt curioſities here are, the 
romantic bullding already deſcribed, I mean 
the Staller's houſe, aun the Draidica pace 
of worlhip. dt n 
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— the fame extent d Bargen in 
belong to the ſteward, as thoſe of the iſle 
juſt now deſcribed, are, the property of 
Ain e. J wy 995 Aopen na Fw 

"The rugged face of this iſland makes 4 
very difficult to catch the ſheep, either. to 
ſheer, or bring them to Hirta. To pur- 
ſue ſuch wild creatures. through declivities 
terminated; by the deep, or into the ſhelyes 
of vaſt rocks, is undoubtedly, an adventure 
no leſs perilous than bold. The St. Kil- 
diant are, perhaps, the only men in the 
univerſe equal to it, and ſhould any one 
fancy that their amazing intrepidity, on 
ſuch occaſions, muſt be reſolved into 
neceſſity, the rage of hunger or the dread. 
of | abſolute power, he muſt, permit. me to 
think and affirm, that the love of glory 
is, in many caſes, the great and. only 
ſpring of theſe deſperate enterpriſes. In. 
&. Killa, feats of this kind are deemed. 
heroic; actions, and no leſs ſo, than to 
mount a breach, or to march up to the. 
oth of a Cannon, . elſewhere... 


But 
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But if we throw the” principle of of ho- 
nour, the influence of ſame, and the re- 
wards of bravery out of che queſtion , 1 
am perſuaded there are thouſands "who: 
would fooner encounter an armed enemy, 
and face all the dangers and horrors of 
War, than attack the very ſheep of Hirta, 
in thoſe hideous faſtneſſes into — ue 

ene 9 make 2 i retreat. 


The old rams, i chafed into- — 
places, and heated into a paſſion, turn 
fometimes deſperately Here ; reduced to 
the neceffity of yielding or tumbling over 

a precipice into the ſea, they _ 3 | 
a Mak Tho. parte. NT uni 


To a n of Bey is a nai rock 
called Plaſte, and between Sony and the 
main iſfand lies another, which goes un- 
der the name of Stacti-birach; within pif-- 
tol ſhot of this laſt mentioned, lies Stackic- 
don, or the ſtack of no conſequence, be- 
ing the only rock, within the territories 
of Hirta, where the fowl do not hatch. 
Plaſt and Stacki-birach derive their names 
from their reſpective . the firſt” be 

9 10 ing 


J 


ing flatter near ite _ nen latter 
ending in a ſpire. e n 
* Ar e n 

To the weſt of neee | 
more, Stack-in- Armm, and Lij, each of 
them remarkable for. its height, and the 
prodigious number of wild-fowl! that haunt 
them. Stack, in the Galic, ſignifies a py- 
ramidical rock, which riſes out of the ſea, 
and is detached from every thing elſe, _— 
There is not, I apprehend, a ſingle word 
in the Enghf tongue that expreſſes this 
complex idea. In the ſame Galic, armin 
ſtands for à hero, or great man, and as. 
this language is à dialect, bene 
the old Celtic, once ſpoken all the 
from Spam to the Balte, and further, 1 
am tempted to believe, that Austens was 
no more than the ordinary title, given, 
by way of eminence, to that illuſtrious 
hero and truly great man, who deſtroyed. 
Varus and his legions, fought againſt Ger. 
manicus, and the beſt troops of the Nomam 


Em and was, to ſpeak with Taritins, 
N of Germany. But whatever 
| Ne in See ee nee has 


3 & 


e Lib. I. a wg 


l | : a 
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not preſerved the name or adventures of 

ttzhe great man or hero, alter whom. Stacks 
in-Armin was called. | 

g Hening thus 8 dune 7 all. ahe 

land and rocks of St. Kilda, I ſhall now 

puns. to Rank. of, Weit land anna... 


All ns a ige, and; 
it. is there only the men of irta raiſe 

cattle of that kind, hardly exceed forty, 
including the young ones. This ſcarcity 
of black cattle is uncommon in a place of 
ſuch extent, and ſo productive. of graſs.— 
Of theſe forty cows ſome are the ſteward's 
property, and by virtue of an immemorial 
cuſtom, all the milk yielded by thoſe which. 
belong to the people, fall to his. ſhare.— 
This cruel law, which has been in ſome 
meaſure aboliſhed by the, preſent ſteward, | 
muſt be one reaſon. Why the ſtock of cattle 

s e e a; dt. sick bin att . 


1 W een 


Adder be my be pag tha 
impoſſibility of ſelling the increaſe of :their 


ſtore to any perſon; exeepting to one whoſe | 


power is abſolute. This every one will 
n ſee ms 8 the caſe, unleſs we 
t 1a II l * 
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ſuppoſe that the hearts and rTP” 15 
of all St. Kilda ſtewards are better diſpoſed 
than thoſe of other governors, bafhaws, 
viceroys and monarchs. © 2:53 Hut 


While deſpotiſm reigns over "chae little | 
community, induſtry. will be effectually 
diſcouraged; and poverty muſt be the na- 
tural conſequence of both, which, by the 
by, is no evil, as the neceſſaries of liſe 
are eaſily purchaſed by the St. Kildians, . 
and any nn 
to them. 


The 59050 Gewand is far ben ede 
unmercifully inclined, and How already re- 
formed ſome old * 2 t 


It is ane bery E ſcares been cada 
before his time, and its real value little 
underſtood within the finall province he 
governs. But the people, though unac- 
quainted with the peculiar felicity of the 
Brits conſtitution, and never unaccuſtom- 
ed tg the yoke of ſlavery, are not of the 
ſame low ſpirit wich thoſe ſervile Cappader, 
cians who -refuſed the invaluable preſent. of 


freedom, offered to them by the Raman. 
phi The 


i 
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mur in corners, and have formerly made 
ſome efforts to recover the natural right. 
of the human * 


If one divide the St. K:l&ans into three 
claſſes, thoſe who belong to the higheſt, 
poſſeſs ſeven or eight cows, the people of 
middle rank from four to one, and - thoſe 
of the loweſt order none at all. Every 
heaſt of that kind in the iſle is houſed. 
in the winter ſeaſon, and. as the place 
affords much more provender than theſe- 
are able to conſume, it is plain there 
would be no difficulty in rearing up many 
more, were the natives. led by their ineli- 
| e directed by n. ſo to do 


The few cows they have are very pretty, 
though quite ſmall; they are generally red: 
or ſpeckled, and ould be thought curio- 
fities,, I fancy, in ſome other parts of Bre-. 
tain, But there may be ſome reaſon to 
 ſufpe&t that they cannot thrive there, as. 

. they ſeem to be of much —— rs 
© flitution with thoſe of the ſame kind; in 
fome other ſmall iſles on the north - weſt 
I cCoaſt. 
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ebaſt. The cattle brought up in theſe, 
if driven to the neighbouring eine 
the graſs happens to be of a very different 
nature, are apt to contract a kind of ſtran- 
gury, which is in a ſhort] time ſucceeded - 
by copious effuſions of urine, deeply tin- 
ged with blood, a ſymptom which - infal- 
libly prognofticates -the approaching death. 
pres tes ira The graſs of 
the iſles, which produce the cattle ob- 
noxious to this diſtemper, is very faltiſh, 
remarkably fine, and without any mixture 
of heath. It is true, there is no difficulty 
in finding graſs with the fame qualities, 
in the more ſouthern parts of our coun- 
try; but how to drive the cattle of the 
| ſmall iſles, now in my eye, thither, with- 
out ſubjeRing them to the inconvenien- 
ces or I mentioned _—_ 2 che 
32 4 


All the horſes of . Kilds are only ten, 
including foals and colts : They are of a 
very * fize, but * — 1 
ſmall beaſts of that kid, * i 
fome other iſles, carry londs greatly beyond 
the conception of ftrangers, who would 

N | form 
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form a notion of their ſtrength from the 
ſſmall ſize of their bodies. One may, I 
ſuppoſe, very reaſonably attribute their ex- 
traordinary mettle to the quality of the 
graſs on which they feed, which is abun- 
dantly ſubſtantial, though ſhort, as it riſes 
enerally out of a ſandy ſoil near the fea, 
d muſt, for that reaſon, be ſtrongly 
| impregnated with particles apt to inſlame 
the blood and invigorate the ene 


At Hirta it is, a n 
bring up more animale of this — 
The people have no ſea - ware to carry 
from their ſhore, like the other. iſlanders, 
and all the other manure, uſed by them, 
are carried by their wives and children 
without any great inconyenience, to the 
ſeyeral plots for which it is deſtined, as 
all their arable ground lies contiguous to 
their houſes. Their turf they bring down 
from the tops of the hills, which hang 
above the village in wicker baſkets or 
hampers. As the iſle produces not the 
ſmalleſt ſprig of any kind of wood, and 
of courſe they muſt purchaſe the 
hampers at a dear rate, the poor people 
tomy tender of them, and for that, 
e 
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reaſon cover them with ſkins,, and bon the 
minen W 


N The Se. i ewe; a gieat part of 
their felicity. to ſheep” and wild fowl.—— + 
They have conſiderable | flocks. of ſheep 3 
it is hardly poſſible to aſcertain the pre- 
ciſe number of them in the main le, — 
The people have their own | myſteries of 
ſtate. In proportion to the number of ſheep 
be poſſeſſes, every man muſt pay a certain 
heavy tax to the ſteward; and very few, 
if any, are ſcrupulous enough not to prac- 
tiſe frauds, if they can. The temptation 
to conceal as much as they poſlibly can, 
in this way, is ſurely ſtrong. According 
to the laws of their land, every Hirta 
houſeholder muſt pay to the perſon he 
calls his maſter, every ſecond he lamb, 
every ſeventh fleece, and every ſeventh ſhe 
lamb. 


At Boreray are about four hundred ſheep, 
and in the mean iſle are, I may venture 
to affirm, a thouſand more; they are all 
of the ſmalleſt kind, and their wool is 
ſhort and coarſe. It is rather ſofter than 


that in the other iſles, and not ſo well 
mixed. 
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mixed. The mutton. had, I imagined, a 

. + peculiar taſte, though agreeable enough. 

Every one of thoſe ſheep has two horns, 

and many of them four. They are won- 

derfully fruitful, One of the people aſſured 

me, that in the courſe of thirteen months, 

one ſheep had  encreaſed his flock with. 

nine more: She had brought three lambs. 

in the month of March, three more in 

the ſame month the year after, and each. 

of the firſt three had a young one before 
80 had been e months 4 


* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


k 


y the Sea and Land Fowls at Hirta. 


| . 22 
7IRGIIL, in the fixth book of the 
Eneid, compares an infinite multi- 
tude. of melancholy ghoſts, that fluttered 
about the banks of Acheron, and firſt to 
the number of leaves ſhaken down to the 
ground, by the firſt autumnal ſtorm that 
ſtrips a wood of its foliage, and afterwards 
to a vaſt flight of birds driven from che 
ocean by a cold ſeaſon, into warmer coun- 
tries*, Milton made no ſcruple to borrow 
the firſt part of this ſimile, and for ſome 
reaſon, 


Thick as the leaves come fluttring from above 
When cooler Autumn ſtrips the blaſted grove : 
Thick as the feather'd flocks in cloſe array, 
Ober the wide fields of ocean wing their way 5 
When from the rage of winter they repair 

To warmer ſuns and more indulgent air, 

All ſtretch their ſappliant hands, and all im- 
plore .. 


The "fir kind paſſage to the further more. 
5 Piz. 
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reaſon, beſt known to himſelf, rejected 
the laſt, in that noble deſcription of the 
fallen angels, lying on the burning lake, 
thunder-ſtruck and half dead with aftoniſh- + 
ment, he employs the image of Firgils 
autumnal leaves very happily, but keeps 
but the other drawn from the - feathered 
tribess. It will be thought, perhaps, that 
Virgil rather ſinks than riſes in the laſt 
part of his ſimile, as there ſeems to be no 
room for a compariſon between the num- 
ber of leaves on the one hand, and that 
of birds on the other, and that Milton's 
compariſon is more in the manner of a 
real landſcape. ' But I am perſuaded that 
the rocks of St. Kilda would convince any 
man that Virgils fancy, in the inſtance 
now before us, was correct. Without 
employing a poetical figure, or the ſmalleſt 


exaggeration, i is literally true, that the 
75 rocks 


— 


| | * Satan call'd 
His Legions, Angel forms, who lay entranc'd 
Thick as Autumnal leaves that ftrow the brooks, 


In Vallambro a, where the Etrurian ſhades 
High over-arch'd, imbow'r, or ſcatter'd ſedge 
Aflote, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd, 
Hath vex'd the ted ſea coaſt. | 
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rocks of Boriyay,” Stack-in- Armin 3 5 


are in ſummet time totally covered with 
Solan-Geeſe and other fowls, and appear 
at à diſtance like ſo many mountains co- 
vered with ſnow. The neſts of the Solan- 
Geeſe, not to mention thoſe of other fowls, 
are ſo cloſe that when one walks between 


them, the hatching” fowls on either fide | 
can always take hold of one's cloaths, 


and they will often ſit ſtill until they are 
attacked, rather than expoſe-their eggs to 


the danger of being deſtroyed by ſea-gulls; 


at the ſame time an equal number fly 
about, and furniſh food for their mates 


that are employed in hatching, and there 


are beſides large flocks of barren fowls of 


che different tribes, that We the rocks 


of St. Lilla. 


The fon - Gooſe, according to 1 
derives its name from the Galic word So- 
ciler, which denotes the ſharpneſs of his 


Tight. He obſerves his prey from a conſi- 


derable height, and darts down upon It 
with incredible force. He equals almoſt a 
tame gooſe, in ſize, his bill is long, ſharp, 


and a little crooked at the point, his co- 


dour, except a litge . black on tha extre- 
| 18 mities 
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mities of the wings,-is white when a year 
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' after the beginnin 
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old, but before that age à dark brown, 
The Sr. Kildjans kill a Solan-Gocſe with 
great alertneis, by diſlocating a certain - 
Joint of the neck very near the head; 
ele e Ne 

and adapted to the body in ſuch a manner 
Fr eee ee e eee 
nnn 11 


The Solan- Geeſe repair to Hina i in — 
month ef March, and continue there till 
of November. Before 
the middle of that month, they and all 
the other ſea fowls that are fo fond of 


this coaſt, retire much about the ſame 


time into ſome other favourite regions, {6 
that not a ſingle fowl belonging to their 
element is to be ſeen about Sr. Lilla, from 

| he 


* The common amuſement. of the herring. 
fiſhers, ſhews the great ſtrength of this fowl: 
The fiſhers fix a herring upon a board which has 
a ſmall weight under it, to fink it a little be- 
low the ſurface of the ſea: The Solan-Gooſe, 


obſerving the fiſh, darts down upon it perpendi- 


_ cularly, and with fo much force that he runs his 


bill irrecoverably through the board, and is 
taken up directly by the fiſhers. 


— 
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me beginning of winter down wait 
Wann 5 0 


Whether one can ONS acount wat 
2 migration, by reſolving the matter in 
to the ſeverity of the Hirta climate, or 
the tempeſtuoufneſs of the ſea around it, 
or into the migrations made by the fiſhes, 
with which theſe fowls ſupport themſelves, 
or into all theſe cauſes taken together, T 
ſhall not venture to determine. One thing 
is certain, that the Solan-Geeſe and ſome 
other tribes of theſe voracious Birds, that 
ſojourn -here for more than the half of the 
year, feed principally upon herrings, and 
dt is / equally ſo, that though immenſe 
ſhoals of that fiſh are annually upon the coaſt 
of ſome other weſtern iſles, not a -fingle 
Solan-Gooſe is to be ſeen there after Adi- | 
chaelmas. | 


e The herrings,”. ſaid Cambden, which 
in the time of our grand-fathers, ſwarm- 
„ed only about Norway, do now in our 
(0 times, by the bounty of Divine Provi- | 
<6 dence, ſwim in great ſhoals round our 
46: coaſt every year. About Midſummer they 
raw from the main ſea towards the 
. G — Lean. 


— 
4 


and antiquities of his own country, bet- 


< weather they are carried into the Britiſh 
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4 coaſt of Scotland, from thence they ar- 
4 rive on our coaſts ; and from the mid- 
« dle of Auguft to Mere there is ex- 
<« cellent” and moſt plentiful fiſhing for 
them, all along from Scarborough to the 
* Thames mouth. Afterwards, by ſtormy 


<< ea, and are there caught till Chri/fmas; 
„ thence haying ranged the coaſt of H- 
<« Jand, on both fides, and gone round 
Britain, chey return into the northern 
2 where they remain till Fuze, and 
after they have caſt their ny com 
mene | 


ebe — ne the iſt 


ter than any one of his cotemporaries: 
But I am apt to believe, that herrings 
were known and caught in Scotland before 
the æra ſettled by him. Abercromby in his 
life of King James the Third, quotes a 
law. made in that monarch's reign, and 
about the year 1370. A law by which 
certain Lords and Burgeſſes were or- 
« dered to make great ſhips, buſſes, and 
“ pink-boats, with nets and all other ne- 

2 for W ah 1 confeſs, . that 


author 
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author has not told us in plain language, 1 
whether theſe nets and other implements, 7 
were intended for the herring-fiſhing. — _ | 
But any one will be ready to conclude ſo, 

from the preamble with which he has 
uſhered in the act. Be that how it will, 

it is certain, beyond any poſſibility. of | 
doubt, that vaſt ſhoals of this excellent 7 
ſort of fiſh ate found upon the coaſt f 
Scotland now before Miaſummer; and it is 

in our bays from year to year. The im- 

menſe quantities of herring - fry, caught 

every autumnal ſeaſon in the weſtern iſles, 

and elſewhere, affords a clear demonſtra- 

tion of this; and it is probable, that ſome 

great ſhoals of the larger kind hover e — 9 I 
that coaſt all the year over. 4 | 8 


47 


5 


It has been already obſerved; that the 
Solan-Geeſe make a Jonger ſtay in ira 
than in any other part of the Deucaledonian 

ſea ; but they retire. from there before the 

| herrings have quitted the adjacent coaſts. 

Into what quarter of the world this tribe 

of wild fowl, and their St. Kilda compa» 
nions repair, after the winter is ſet in, 
whether into the northern ocean, the na- 

G 2 ie , 


— 
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tive country. and winter quarters of kit 
rings in general, or into ſome other region 
near the ſun, or whether they be of the 
fleeping kind, they who pry into the my 
ſteries of natural hiſtory, or have converſed 
much with writers of voyages, can beſt 
explain. I ſhall vnly pretend to ſay, that 
theſe different nations of the feathered kind 
are taught to chuſe the propereſt habita- 
tions and feeding- places, and to ſhift their 
quarters ſeaſonably, by an unerring inſtinct 
of nature, or to ſpeak with the poet, they 


are directed by chat God 


Who bids the ſtork, Columbus-like, explore 
| Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown be. 


2: 00088 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, 


Who forms the * and. who points the 
way. | 


© © The neſt of are a large | 

collection made up of very different mate- 
rials; he carries any thing that is fit for 
his purpoſe, whether at land or floating 
on the waters, to the place where he builds, 
graſs, ſea-ware, ſhavings of timber, pieces 
of cloth, and very often other implements 


which he muſt have got in ſome foreign 
land ; 


he gr. k IL D K. . "I 


land; yet ſuch is the difficulty in furniſh- 
ing a ſufficient quantity of theſe different 
materials for building, that they often en- 
croach on their neighbours' property, and 
the manner in which they da it, ſhews 
that want has given them notions of pro- 
perty, that are not known among fowls 
where plenty renders them unneceflary : If a 
Solon-Gooſe finds his neighbour's neſt at 
any time without the. fowl, he takes ad- 
vantage of his abſence, ſteals as much of 
the materials of it as he can conveniently” 
carry, and: ſenſible of the injuſtice be hath 
done, takes his flight directly towards the 
ocean: if the lawful owner does not diſ- 
cover the. injury he has ſuffered, before 
the thief is out of ſight, he eſcapes with 
impunity, and returns ſoon with his burden, 
as if he had made a foreign purchaſe, 


It has been ſaid, that one of the corps 
acts the part of a centine], while the other 
Solan-Geeſe-are: aſleep, gives the alarm if 
an enemy ſhould approach, and that a ge- 
neral maſſacre may be eaſily made, if this 
centinel be ſurpriſed . and diſpatched.” The 
preſent St. Xildians deny that the ſafety of 
the whole flock depends ſo much upon the 

G 3 vigilance 


7 IX a n 
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from the different accents of theſe crea- 


their voices, whether they are actuated by 
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- vigilance of an of their number; but 


they told me, that they always underſtand, 


tures, or from the different modulations of” 


hope or fear. At night, while the creep- 


ing fowlers hear them cry Greg, Greg, 
they continue to approach without any 
fears of alarming them, but as ſoon as 


they hear Bir, Bir, they hault; if the 
fowls who were alarmed of the appreach- 
ing danger, are not able to diſcover the 
enemy, they give the ſignal of ſecurity 
Grog, Grog, the fowlers then advance, and 
lay, with great caution, the firſt Solan- 
Goofe . which they kill, among his old 


_ companions z and the St. Kildians have 


given me repeated aſſurances, that the liv- 


ing begin to mourn immediately over their 


departed friend, with a lamentable tone of 


voice, examining his body very narrowly 


with their bills, and are ſo deeply affected, 
that the fowlers improve their ſorrow and 
confuſion, much to their own advantage. 


The Sr. Kilda community have no more 
than a ſingle boat, which muſt. lie idle all 


winter, and is filled up with ſtones and 
earth in a ſecure place, to prevent the 


greateſt 
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greateſt of all public calamities, 3 its 
being ſwept away into the ſea, or daſhed 
againſt a rock by a violent. guſt of wind. — 
About the middle of March, a ſelect band 
of adventurers. put to ſea in this boat, and 
go to the neighbouring iſles, upon an ex- 
pedition to them of very great importance. 
This is the ſeaſon for catching the old 
Solan-Geeſe before they begin to lay; they 
hunt them in the night-time, through 
ſteep, and (to all other men inacceſſible) 
precipices ; as many as are not intended 
for immediate conſumption, are ſecured * 
within the little houſes or barns, more 
than once mentioned, without ſalt, or uſing 
any other art to preſerve them, than open- 
ing their backs, and waſhing them clean. 
They go upon another expedition to thefe 
| ifles about the middle of day. This is 
the ſeaſon for gathering the eggs of the 
Solan-Geeſe, all of that kind that fall in 
the way at Boreray, and Stack-in- Arman, 
excepting thoſe that are ſoon to be con- 
ſumed, they keep in their little ſtone hou- 
ſes, Great numbers of theſe eggs lie 
there, till the month of July, without any 
care taken to preſerve them, an art which 
this ite, people would moſt heartily 
| 3 901 deſpiſe, 
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deſpiſe, ſhould one be at the pains to in- 
ſtruct them in it. By that time theſe 
eggs muſt unavoidably be offenſive, and 
intolerably ſo, to the fenſes of any other 
race of men. But to the men and wo- 
men of Hirta, ſuch is the power of early 
. prejudices, aed inveterate habits, - they af- 
Ford a moſt agreeable repaſt, Tt is ſurpriz- 
ing enough, that the taſte of this people 
ſhould be ſo ſtrangely debauched in their 
appetites ; ; But more fo, that their health 
is not in the leaſt affected, as far as 1 
could learn, by, this, ſeemingly p 
fort of aliment; 


While the rocks of Boreray and Stack- + 
in- Armin are thus plundered, all the eggs 


laid in the rock called Ly, are held in- 


violably ſacred. This is an anciently eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom :- and ſhould any one break 
it, it is the univerfal opinion, that the 
whole conſtitution is entirely ſubverted.—' 
The young Solan-Gooſe is fit for uſe in 
the month of September, if the firſt egg 
laid by 'the old one remains untouched. 
If otherwiſe, the young fowl is not fit 
for the table till the month of Ofober.— 
Then, and not till GG: the community 

have, 


* 
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have, beſides the rock of Lij, other re- 
ſources in this way, I mean thoſe of * 
"any: and Stack-in- Armin. 


Before the young Solan-Geeſe, whit 
they call Goug, fly off, they are larger 
than the mothers, and exceflively fat. 
The fat on their breaſts is ſometimes three 
inches deep: The inhabitants of Hirta 
have a method of preſerving their greeſe 
in a kind of bag, made- of the ſtomach- 
of the old Solan-Gooſe caught in Adarch. 
In their language it is called Gibain; and 
this oily kind of thick ſubſtance, manu- 
factured in their way, they uſe by way 
of ſauce, or inſtead of butter, among 
their porridge and flummery. In the ad- 
jacent iſlands they adminifter this oily ſub- 
ſtance to their- cattle, if ſeized with vio- 
lent colds, or obſtinate coughs ; and it is 
the general belief, that the application of 
the Gibain, in ſuch. caſes, , n 


effect. 


en ſea-fowl highly eſteemed in this 
iſland, is the Tulmer. I was not a little 
entertained with the encomiums they be- 
ſtowed on this bird. Can. the world, 
G 5 ſaid 


= 
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ſaid one of the moſt ſenſible men at Hirta 
to me, © exhibit a more valuable com- 
Ny modity.?. The Tulmer furniſhes oil for. - 


e the lamp, down for the bed, the moſt 
© ſalubrious food, and the moſt. efficaci- 


<*. ous ointments for healing wounds, be- 
is fides a thonſand other virtues of which 


e the is. poſſeſſed, which I have not time 
< to enumerate. But, to ſay all in one 


« word, deprive us of the Tulmer, and 


“St. Kilda is no more.” 


oe bad; bs 26 thr: ants. ths Gs 


with an ordinary barn hern, but his legs 
"and wings are much longer. Over the 


back, wings and tail, he is of a light grey 
colour: round the breaſt and neck, more 


whitiſh; his head is round, his neck ſhort 


and thick; his bill is made for ſtrength, 
bending inwards, pointed like that of an 


eagle, and in length about an inch and 


an half. He is a moſt ravenous fowl, 
and feeds only on ſorrel and the fat of 


fiſh. Pieces of whale, and ſeal blubber, 


are often found in his neſt. 


This fowl ye no more than one egg in 
a ſeaſon, being peculiarly ſterile among all 
| the 
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the different tribes of birds that haunt this 
ifle, It is obſerved, that he takes revenge 
for robbing his neſt of this egg So en- 
quiſitely nice are his feelings, and ſo ſtrong 
his reſentment, that he conceives an un- 
conquerable - averſion for his neſt if one 
breathes over it, and will neyer pay it any 
more viſits: For this reaſon, to plunder 
his — or to offer indignity to it, is in 
Hirta a high crime and miſdemeanour. 


Every one who is poſſeſſed of a bit of 
land there, has a proportionable ſhare of 
the rocks in which the fowls hatch 
The diviſions are made with a. fingular 
exactneſs. The ſmalleſt encroachment: on 
a St. Kildian's property, in theſe racks, is. 
by an ancient cuſtom * puniſhed. 


eee og, is f 80 in 


ſeaſon about the beginning of Auguft. This 
is the term at which the tenant takes poſ- 


ſeſſion of his farm, and this fowl may be 
- properly enough called the firſt fruits of it. 
How ſoon the young Tulmer is attacked 
in the neſt, he endeavours to diſconcert 
the enemy, by ſpouting out a quantity of 
oil at his wide _—_— which. he ſquirts. 


. away 
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away directly into the face and eyes of 
the fowler;' and this inſtinctive ſtratagem 
gives him frequently an opportunity to 
make his eſcape. But thoſe who are verſed 
in this diverſion, take all poſfible precau- 
tions to furprize him; the more ſo, that 
they think the oil, furniſhed by this fqwl, 
incomparably precious, and for that rea- 
ſon will exert the whole power of their 
fkill and dexterity to ſave it. Vet in ſpite 
of all their care, the fowlers are totally 
beſmeared with it, and any part of their 
cloaths, that is touched by an oil ſo ſpi- 
rituous, will burn like a candle. Every 
Tulmer yields near an Enxgliſb pint of this 
liquid ſubſtance, which. drops out at the 
noſtrils of the fowl while warm, and a 
conſiderable quantity of it is annually pre- 
ſerved in the iſle. Of the fowls them- 
1 ves, every family has a great number 
11 ſalted in eaſks for winter proviſions, and 
| the amount of the whole is about _—_— 5 
barrals. | 


Tho third Gebe af G0 Sms birds, 
that deſerve a particular-deſcription,. is there 
called Lavie, and ought perhaps to- ſtand 


foremoſt on the lift, as: they are the ear- 
| lieſt 
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teſt viſitants in February, and bring to the 
iſland the auſpicious preſages of their ap- 
proaching felicity. 

No ſooner do theſe thrice welcome har- 
bingers of plenty and - univerſal happineſs 


appear on the coaſt, than the moſt conſi- 


derable perſons. in this ſmall ſtate aſſemble 
together, to. congratulate one. another on 
this great occaſion, . and. withal to ſettle the 
operations, of. their campaign. With this 
view they divide their people into parties, 


made up of their ableſt fowlers, They 


who ſuſtain that high character, are thoſe 
experienced men who nianage the ropes, 


to be hereafter deſcribed, clamber through 


the moſt tremendous rocks, and ſtalk there, 


with the greateſt addreſs and intrepidity. 


On the firſt acquiſition. of this prey, the 
people feaſt very lovingly together, the 
heart, of oy one overflowing with joy. 


The 1 in ſize reſembles. a duck, | 


| though rather longer, and hardly ſo thick: 
He is black above, the whole breaſt and' 
belly white, with a circle of the ſame co- 
lour round the neck; the bill is black 
and. ary = TOs the egg is longer 
than 
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than that of the bird I have compared it 


to, and moſt beautifully variegated with a 
great diyerſity of colours, black, white and 
red, blue, green and yellow; and what to 
me was ſurpriſing, fe any two of them 
very like one e another, £ 


This PE builds nothing in this way 
of neſt, but lays her egg on the ſhelf 
of a bare rock, where ſhe plants it in ſo 


very nice a manner, that if once touched, 


one will find it impoſſible to fix it in the 


ſame place again. 80 ſlender is the hold 
theſe eggs have of the rock, that they 


tumble down into the ſea in thick 
if the fowls are ſurprized, fo as to ſtart 


| wy in e 


ae e e is ARovered on 
the coaſt, the heroes who have formerly 


"diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſuch feats, go 


down, with the help of their ropes, into. 
the well - known ſhelves of thoſe rocks, 


each having a broad piece of linen, or 


any thing remarkably white, fixed on his 


breaſt. This operation is done in the ni ght 


time: the bird miſtaking an object ſo con- 


ſpicuous for a part of the rock, endea- 


: vours 
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vours to cling to it, and is immediately 
caught and diſpatched. In this poſture the 
fowler continues till about the dawn: then, 
and not till then, whatever his ſucceſs may 
be, he makes the wonted ſignal, that is, 
he pulls the rope at which his life hangs: his 
companion, who ſtands above, takes care in 
the firſt place to fecure the prey, which ſome- 
times conſiſts of no leſs than four hundred 
Lavies; and once that is done, helps or hauls 
up the : adventurer, who is not without 
reaſon highly extolled for his proweſs, and 
moſt graciouſly received by all his friends. 


As the St. Kildians have for many ages 
uſed this art, it has become to them a 
very ſimple one. But to a ſtranger who 
makes any refleQions, it muſt be not a little 
ſurprizing, that any one of the more au- 
tient natives ſhould have had ingenuity 
enough to deviſe the ſtratagem of the white 
cloath, or plant himſelf in a ſhelf in the 
night time, with any reaſonable expecta- 
tion of intercepting a creature made for 


„„ | hand 


| What the true e Eli name of the ph. 
vie m be, l know not with any degree 
| of - 
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of certainty. There are two ſorts of mi. 
grating fea-birds, which breed in Ramſey 
iſland, on the coaſt of Pembroke-ſhire, one 
of which goes under the name of Elgg 


or Shout, — the other under that of Ra- 
rorbil. From the account given by Mr. 
: Lhoyd of theſe two ſpecies, in his ſupple- 
ment to Cambden' s Britannia, under. the. 
article, Dimetæ, an account rather too in- 
diſtin, I conclude that the St. Kilda La- 
vie is either the Eligug or Rarorbil. of the 


Engliſh and Welſb. 


The Bougir of Hh 16 is by ſome called” 
the. Coulterneb, and by others the Puffin : - 
This is. a very fine ſprightly bird, in ſize 
much like a pigeon: it ſeems to be con- 
fcious of its own beauty, cocking its head 
very ſmartly, and aſſuming great airs of 
majeſty: its colour is black on the outer 
parts, and about the breaſt, red and white: 
the legs are red, and the beak faſhioned 
like a coulter, edged above, and'moſt charm- 
ingly painted with red and yellow below. 


Incredible flights of theſe Puffins flutter, 
during the whole. ſummer ſeaſon, round 
about St. Aida and the two iſles pertain- - 

| | im 
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ing to it: ſometimes they cover whole 
plots of ground, and ſometimes while on 
wing, invole every thing below them in 
darkneſs, like a ſmall. cloud of locuſts: i in. 
Mather: country. | | 


There are two. different 1 of them, 
the one larger and the other ſmaller, with 
ſome other marks of diverſity, ſcarce wor- 
thy of being pointed out; their feathers 
are the ſofteſt produced here; their eggs 
are white, and of much the ſame War 
with thoſe of a *. 


5 The people of this iſſe live moſtly al 
the ſummer on the two kinds of this fowl, 
together with eggs 'of various ſorts; and 
I ſhall make no difficulty of affirming, that 
the place could eaſily afford enough of 


theſe different articles to ſupport two thou- 


ſand perſons more during that ſeaſon. 


Here I muſt remark, that every place has 


advantages peculiar to itſelf. If other coun» 


tries are furniſhed with a variety of the 


| luxuries, St. Kilda poſſeſſes ' in a remark- 
able degree the neceſſaries of life. 


The 


a 
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The inhabitants of this the | obſcureſt 
and in the world, have ſtrong proofs- of 
the equal diſpenſations of Providence.— _ 
The Lavie vifits them moſt ſeaſonably in 
the month of February, when their freſh 
mutton. and bread are perhaps nearly ex- 
; hauſted, and continues to 'furniſh plentiful 
repaſts till the Solan Geeſe appear in March. 
Theſe ſupply their wants till they begin 
to lay. Then are theſe ſucceeded by the 
Puffins and. a variety of eggs. When their 
appetites. are cloyed by a frequent uſe of 
this food, the ſalubrious Tulmer, and their 
favourite young Solan Gooſe, crown their 
humble boards with grander entertainments, 
and hold out all autumn over: in winter they 
| have generally a greater ſtock of bread, mut- 

ton and falted fowl, than they are able 
wag conſume : I ſhall ſpeak | elſewhere of 
the fiſh very liberally furniſhed by their 
ſeas. Upon the whole, in ſpite of hard 
ufage, and peculiar difadvantages, they _ 
feed more luxuriouſly, if that be a part of 
human felicity, than perhaps any ſmall or 
great nation of Saves, upon the face of 

the whole 8 


I had 
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I had not an opportunity of knowing a 
very curious fowl, 
this coaſt, and an abſolute ſtranger, I am 
apt to believe, in every other part of Scot- 
land. The men of Hiri call it the Gare- 
fowl, corruptly perhaps inſtead of Rare- 


fowl, a name probably given it by ſome, 


one of thoſe foreigners whom either choice- 
or neceſſity drew into this ſecure region. 
This bird is above four feet in length, 
from the bill to the extremities of its feet z 
its wings are, in proportion to its. ſize, 
very ſhort, ſo that they can hardly poiſe 

or ſupport the weight of its very large 
body. His legs, - neck, 'and bill, are ex- 
tremely long ; - it lays the egg, which ac- 
cording te the account given me, exceeds 
that of a goofe, no leſs than the latter 


exceeds- the egg of a hen, cloſe by the 
ſea mark, being incapable, on account of 


its bulk, to ſoar up to the cliffs, It makes 
its appearance in the month of Fuly, The 


St. Kildians do not receive an annual viſit - 


from this ſtrange bird, as from all the reſt 
in the lift, and from many more. It keeps 
at a diſtance from them, they know not 
where, for a courfe of years. From what 
land or ocean it makes its uncertain voyages 
. | | Hh 
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ſometimes ſeen upon 
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to their iſle, is perhaps a myſtery in na- 
ture. A gentleman who had been in the 


M aft indies, informed me, that according 


to the deſcription given of him, he: muſt 
be the Penguin of that clime, a fowl that 
points out the proper ſoundings to teu 


ing . 


At Hina is too frequently ſeen, and 
very ſeverely felt, a large ſea-gull; which. 
is deteſted by every St. Kildian. This miſe 
chievous bird deſtroys every egg that falls. 
in its way, very often the young- fowls, 
and ſometimes the weakeſt of the. old. It 
is hardly poſſible to expreſs the hatred” 


with which this otherwiſe - good-natured 


people, purſue theſe gulls. If one happen 
to mention them, it throws their. whole 


blood into a ferment: ſerpents- are not all 


ſuch deteſtaple objects any where elſe. 


They exert their whole - ſtrength of in- 
duſtry and ſkill to get hold of this cruel. 
enemy, a talk: very far from being eaſy, 


as they are no leſs vigilant than wicked: 
if. caught, they outvie one another in tor- 


turing this imp of hell to death; ſuch is 


the emphatical language in which they 
| expreſs. 


— 
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expreſs an action ſo 0 their vin- 
dictive ſpirit: they pluck out his zyes, 
ſew his wings together, and ſend him a 

drift: To eat any of its eggs, though 
among the largeſt and beſt their | iſle af- 
fords, would be accounted a moſt flagiti- 
ous action, and worthy of a monſter only: 
they extract the meat out of the ſhell and 
leave that quite empty in the neſt : the 
gull . its ypen it till the pines away 1 


This fowl -is' perfectly white in the breaſt 
| und downwards, blueiſh along the back, 
and black in the wings: it is of the ſea- 
maw kind, and equal in ſize to a Solan» 
Gooſe, or nearly ſo ; they call it Tuliac 
in St. Kilda; but in the other weſtern 
iſles it goes under a different name. 


It will, I apprehend, be thought unne- 
ceſſary, by this time, to give a minute de- 
tail of all the other more ignoble or uſe- 
-Jeſs tribes of ſea and land fowl, that fre- 
quent «the &. Kilda rocks and iſles. There 
is a great variety of them: One ſpecies, 
numerous enough, is called the Sgrobir, 
and another the Aſhilag: Sea-magpyes ate 
here, and what · is much ſtranger, mag- 
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once, though very feldom in any other 
part of the weſtern Æbuda: there are 
herons, curlews, | pigeons, plovers, beſides 
the ſmall claſſes cf ſparrows, larks, ſtar- 
lins and wrens. How theſe little birds, I 
mean the wrens particularly, could have 
flown thither, or whether they went ac- 
cidentally in boats, I leave undetermined, 
Should it be aſſerted here, that St. K:ldian 
have, by the dint of ſtalking, caught he- 
rons, that are the moſt watchful fowls in 
the world, I am afraid the ſtory would 
hardly be credited, though the fact ſeems 
to be very n . 


At Hirta are home ravens of the latgeſt 
ſort, and a few eagles, which though very 
pernicious elſewhere, are perfectly harmleſs 
here, the reaſon I conceive muſt be, that 

their neceſſities are more than ſufficiently 
ſupplied by the ĩnexhauſtable ſtores of eggs 
that muſt every other moment fall in their 
way. This - muſt be the caſe in ſummer, 
How they procure their food in winter is 
a queſtion which one will find ſome greater 
difficulty in reſolving, unleſs we take it for 
granted that they make frequent excurſions 
into the neighbouring iſles, CHAP. 
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. ae, and ah. 


our different tribes of che Frs 
birds, particularly the Tulmer, the large 
Sea-gull and ſmaller Maws, quit their na» 
tive element upon certain occaſions, and 
retire to the land. Here they futter about 
the fields, or hover above the houſes; and 
as if highly diffatisßed with their Condi- | 
tion, ſhift every moment from place to 
place, now riſing up and immediately light- 
ing upon the ground, or threatening to do 
ſo. This. phenomenon is by the St. Nil- 
dians, and all the other iſlanders, reckon» 


ed an infallible prognoſtic of an approach» 
ing tempeſt. That the ſame opinion pre- 


 vailed among the antients, with regard to 
ſome of theſe fowls, is plain from thoſe 
lines of Virgil in the firſt book of the 
Georgics, which, I ſhall give the reader i jy 
Marton tranſlation : 

From the frail bark that plows the raging main, 
The greedy waves unwillingly refrain; 
When loud the cormorant ſcreams and ſeeks the 

land, 


A0 coots and _—_ N upon 4 
N Here 
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Here the learned gentleman diſtinguiſhes 
the Coot from the, Sea-gull (though his 
author confines his obſervation to the Tu- 
lica only) not without reafon in my opi- 
nion, as that general word comprehends 
under it more than one ſpecies. of the 
+ Tame kind. Another remark I ſhall take 
the liberty to make is, that the vocable 
mergi belongs very properly to a great va- 
riety of diving birds, and may be applied 
to the Hirta Fulmer, without any violence 
as well as to any one elſe. I add further 
that the firſt of theſe words, Tulica, is 
the very name commonly given in the 
Galic tongue to the Sea-Maw, if we only 
leave out the Roman termination: nor need 
one be ſurprized at*this, or at any other 
ſimilarity of the ſame kind. To reſolve 
the thing into an accidental agreement of 
ſounds is far from being reaſonable. Some 
Celtic nations had more than once ovyer- 
run [tal - they poſſeſſed a conſiderable part 
of it for a very long time, I mean the 
Ciſalpine Gaul, and muſt of courſe have 
left many vocables of their language be- 
hind them. It is certain that the Romans 
never made a conqueſt of thoſe .countries 
in which the  Galzg prevails, and therefore 
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we may with reaſon conclude, that lh 
muſt have borrowed the vocable now in 

queſtion from the Celtic, of which the 
Gal is neee a dialect.” 28 


"we return 'to the” dude of nat 
tications. The iſlanders in general poſleſs 
the art of predicting the changes of the 
weather, perhaps in 'much greater perfee- 
tion than many of thoſe who are beyond 
doubt ſuperior - to them in ſome other 
branches of knowledge. Every one muſt 
be ſenſible that this ſcience is in many 
inſtances highly beneficial to a people whoſe 
buſineſs leads them to agriculture and the 
ſea, however fallacious it may be on ſome 
occalions. Of that matter men of ſenſe 
may judge as they pleaſe; but ſo it is 
that the St. Kildians and their neighbours 
owe much of their knowledge i in this way, 
whether real or imaginary, to the obſer- 
vations they and their predeceſſors have 
made on the ſcreamings, flight, and other 
motions of birds, and more eſpecially on 
their migrations from Hog place to another. 


. The truly philoſophical manner in which 
the To Cy eee HT EIN 
| ad . I. Bors joyful 
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joyful eroakings of the raven ſpecies, up- 
on à favourable change o weather, will, 
in my apprehenſion, point out at the ſam 
time the true natural cauſes of that ſpir 
of divination, with regard to ſtorms of wind, 
rain or ſnowy; by which the ſeargull, tul- 
mer, cormorant, heron, crow, plover, and 
other birds, are nee ſometime before 
the hene comes on f. | A Rege, e 


Tum liquidas corvi i preſſo ter gutture voce: 
Aut quater ingeminat ; et ſæpe cubilibus altis, 
Neſcio qua præter ſolitum dulcedine læti 

Inter ſe foliis ſtrepitant (juvat imbribus actis 
Progeniem parvam dulceſque reviſere nidos) 
Haud equidem, credo, quia fit divinitus illis 
Tngenium, aut rerum fata prudentia major; 
Verum ubi tempeſtas et cli mobilis humor 

| Mutavere vias, et Jupiter hamidus auſtris 
Dealt erant' quæ dunn ron, ex qua deaf 
Vertuntur ſoerion a et iba notes 

| Nunc alios, alios, dum nubila ventus agebat. 
| | Conciplune : : Hine ille avium concentus in 


ieee 
| : Et lætæ pecudes, et ovantes grotture cow 


| ; Gros. L book, v. 410, &c. 
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fell in my way, have; ſpoiled the beauty 
of that paſſage; and miſtaken ita gramma- 
tical conſtruction. I ſhall therefore take 
the liberty of tranſlating it in my way: 
the poet is enumerating the various ſigns 
of approaching fair weather. The ravens 
afford one of theſe prognoſtics. Our au- 
thor then explains n ee ee 
the Nama ey lt nin a. 


5 Then the rayens, Annigraling their 
cc throats three or four times, redouble 
<< ſhriller notes; and often in their lofty 
e bed-rooms ruſtle together againſt the 
C leaves, elated by I know not what plea- 
'< ſure beyond their uſual - mood- (to re- 
« viſit their tender offspring and dear-neſts, 
<< after thoſe ſhowers which confined them 
cc too long there are ſpent _ away, gives 
e them the - higheſt ſatisfaction) not in- 
e deed, according to my opinion, becauſe 
they are inſpired with preſcience by. the 
« Gods, nor becauſe Fate has given them 
'« more extenſive knowledge of things 
v than moſt other beings have received: 
<6 not ſo: but, after the ſtormy wind and 
© the changeful water of the ſæy, ſhall 
<< have altered their courles;and. after -the 
H 2 God 
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4 God :of Rain condenſes, with the help 
d of the dark ſoutherly winds, thoſe things 
« which were juſt before rare, and rari- 
© ſies what was .denſe, the ideas formed 
% by ithoſe Beings, which have a prin- 
« ciple of . ſenſe and cogitation,. take a new 
turn, and their ſouls receive different 
< impreſſions, very different from thoſe they 
© had within them when the wind was 
driving the clouds about: hence it is 
*© that the birds join in concert through 
© the fields: hence it is that the cattle 
* rejoice, and hence is the ovation of the 
« raven's throat.“ 


The poet has taken the liberty here, 


like an honeſt Free-thinker, to examine 
with candor and to cenſure with great mo- 
deſty the eſtabliſhed belief of ages. He had 
too much ſenſe, and too little ſuperſtition, 
to account for the preſages of birds, with 
regard to the variations of the weather, 
agreeably to the doctrine taught by the 
Augurs of his own -and other countries.— 
He did not believe. like the followers of 
Plato, that ravens were enabled by Apollo 
or any other God, to predict future events; 
nor could he think like the Hroics, that 

| fate 
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fate did give, or could have given, à greater 
ſhare of natural knowledge to them, than 
had been allowed to other Beings. He re- 
jects the ſyſtems of theſe two ſects, as far 
as this point was concerned, and follows 
that of Epicurus.. In ſhort, he reſolves the 
prognoſtications of ravens, not into an ex- 
traordinary interpoſition of Heaven, nor 
into the capricious humour of a blind fa- 
tality, but into plain phyſical. cauſes, the 
influence of the atmoſphere; The differ- 
ent preſſures of this atmoſphere, . or in other 
words, the different directions given by 
nature to the clouds, winds, and waters 
above, will make different impreffions. on 
the ſpirits of animals or birds, ſo as to give 
them a new turn. A change or contra- 
riety of impreſſions will. unavoidably pro- 
duce a contrariety of motions, will pro- 
duce. new images, new paſſions, new af- 
fections, in a word, a new diſpoſition of 
mind. From. theſe various and incompa- 
tible images, paſſions and affections, we are 
to account for thoſe hours of dulnefs and 
good humour, for thoſe exulting ſongs, me- 
lancholy ditties, obſtinate ſilence, frequent 
3 and other inconſiſtencies by 
H 3 which 
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which. Birds exprefs their internal. feelings 
at di ferent times. 


a diſcerning perſon that lives. in the. 
country, eſpecially if near the ſea, muſt 
ave obſerved, that ſeveral claſſes of the 
feathered kind are taught by the conſtitu- 
tion of their ſouls and bodies, to foreſee 
the changes of the weather; and obſer- 
vations of the ſame kind muſt have been 
made by mankind in ancient times. But 
whether the art of divining, by Birds in. 
another way, began in Chaldea, Phrygia. 
or Greece, whether it was invented by Pro- 
metheus or Melampus, by Tireſias, or any 
one elſe that has been reputed the father 
of it, it is impoſſible to determine, and: 
idle to enquire. | 


— 


I know ſome men have derfved the ori- 
gin of this ſcience, and of navi gation to- 
gether with it, from Neah's raven, pigeon 
and ark. But without going fo far back, 
we may ealily find out the true beginning 
of Auguries and Auſpices, in the plain ſub- 
jet now before us. Some men of uncom- 
mon ſagacity, it is impoſſible to ſay who, 


or where, ſaw reaſon. to conclude from 
many 
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many ſenſible "obſervations, that certain 
birds by their motions and accents, prog- 


noſticated winds and rain, while others | 


foretold, in another manner, funney days 
and ſerene weather. They ſeeing: their own 
obſervations confirmed very frequently by 
correſponding events, and miſled by that 
ſuperſtition which is inherent in human 
nature, thought that all. ſuch birds muſt 
have been divinely inſpired: : but as the 
predictions, which came from them, were 
partly favourable to mankind, and partly 
otherwiſe, they found it reaſonable to di- 
vide theſe ominous birds into two claſſes, 
the lucky and unlucky. On the unmeaning 
aRion} or idleneſs of ſuch ſilly birds; on 
their lence, ſinging, chirping, chattering 
aking; on their feeding or  abſti- 
nence, on their flying to the right Hand 
or leſt, was founded an art > which from 
a I fimple beginning grew to an 
immenſe height, and gained a ſurprizing 
deg of Ur in Ne We: 11 


facred en from which it can be 
ly enough inferred, that the Zgyp- 
7 or Phenicians, the Mraelites or A 
| * rites, 
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tes, the Chaldeans, or any other Eaſtern 
nation, however ſuperſtitiouſly inclined all 
theſe were, did practiſe this kind of divi- 
nation. We read frequently, in the books: 
of Moſes and elſewhere, of wizards, necro- 
mancers, inchanters, magicians, ſoothſayers, 
- +charmers and obſervers of times, of thoſe 
who conſulted familiar ſpirits and witches: 
of conſulting the liver or entrails of a. beaſt, 
that is to ſay, the Extiſpicium of the La- 
tins ; of conſulting. arrows, rods or wands, 
the 1 of the Greeks, we read in 
Ezekiel and Hoſea. Rut. concerning augurs 
and auſpices we have nothing, I think, 
in the Old Teſtament. From this conſi- 
deration one will be ready to conclude, 
that the true canon of the Old Teſtament 
was compleated before this art was known 
to 1 oriental nations, or at leaſt to the 
s : if ſo, this fooliſh ſcience way pro- 
bably invented by the Scythians of the horth, 
or rather by the Celtic nations of the weſt ; 
and by them communicated to the Tuſtans, 
the great patrons and improvers of it or 
perhaps firſt to the Greeks. Be this 
will, it is certain that the Gauls. and 
mans were remarkably addicted to it; 
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from either of theſe, or both, it made its 
way into the ſeveral parts of Hritain iti: 


As ignorance was the mother of that 
devotion which the judicious part of man- 
kind paid to augurs and their ridiculous 
craft; it will be naturally ſuſpected, that 
the Highlanders muſt have had extraordi- 
nary regard for thoſe of that profeſſion. 
I confeſs, this. ſuſpicion is far from. being 
ill founded. Within leſs than a century 
back there were ſome impoſtors in that 
country, ſhameleſs enough to boaſt of their- 
ſkill in underſtanding the language of birds, 
like. Apollonius Tyanzus ; nor can it be de- 
nied, that there were found in that part 
of this kingdom men fooliſh enough to ho-- 
nour and reward theſe pretenders.. 


Of inſpired birds, ravens were account. 
ed the moſt prophetical. Accordingly, in. 
the language. of that diſtrict, To haue the 
foreſight of a' raven, is to this day a pro-— 
verbial expreſſion, denoting a preternatu- 
ral ſagacity in predicting fortuitous events. 
But the ſame ſuperſtitious conceit prevailed 
among the more learned nations of Greece 
and Ttaly. Ravens were ſacred there to. 

ad. Io 
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| Apoll, the great patron of augurs, and 
were called the companions and . 


ants of that God. 
In foriner 6 it was the uniyerſal 
belief of the vul gar in the Weſtern Thtes, 


" that ominous' " birds, of one kind or other, 


but generally of the more auſpicious ſort, 


hovered about every great family, ſome 
time before any conſiderable perſon there 
was to die. Theſe birds were accounted 
the genii of thoſe Who were to leave this 


world, or meſſengers ſent from the other 


world, with timely intimations of their 
approaching end. How ſoon the perſon 
had expired, the ominous bird immediate- 
ly diſappeared; or if the fowl was de- 
ſtroyed by ſome markſman, or by any 
other accident, the devoted man immedi- 
* expired. | 


Theſe harbiagers of death were gene- 
rally Crows, ravens, kites, ſea-maws, doves 
or ſparrows, and ſometimes ſtrange birds 
feen only on ſuch melancholy occaſions. 
If theſe feathered prophets were of a whi- 
tiſh colour, here was a proof equal to a 
revelation ſent from above, that the de- 


parting 


? 
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parting perſon. was to be infallibly tranſj- 


lated into heaven; if otherwiſe, the dire- 
ful omen was thought to foredoom him, 


without mercy, to the wth of dark- 


neſs and endleſs. n. 


Fenn * this kind are 1 
eech of all countries. Some writers tell 
us, that a great number of Crows Huttered 
about. Cicero's head, on the very day he 
was murdered by the ungrateſul Popilius 
Lenas, as if to warn him of his approach- 
ing fate; and that one of them, after ha- 


ving made its way into his chamber, pulled 


away his very bed-cloaths, from a ſolici- 
tude for his ſafety ;- and according, to the 
author of. the Aneid, the ſolitary ow! fore- 
told the tragical end of the unhappy Dido. 
Suetoni us, who took it into his head to re- 
late all the imaginary prodigies that pro- 
ceded the deaths of his twelve Cæſars, in 


a very dull. narrative, never. miſſes an op- 


portunity ſo favourable of doing juſtice to 
the. prophetical character of ſome one bird 
or other. It is ſurpriſing that Tacitus, à 
perſon of the deepeſt underſtanding, and 
no great friend to religion, ſhould have 


given into the ſame folly. But men of 


— n 
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that complexion are upon occaſions abur-. 
dantly ſuperſtitious, and proſeſſed atheiſts 
have ſometimes been fo. | 


According to a conceit that prevailed' 
ſome time ago in the Highlands, the birds, 
which were "truſted with the: honourable 
employment of ' prognoſticating the death 
of great men, placed' themſelves near their 
houſes, and ſometimes took the liberty to 
ſtand on the threſh-hold, or to lie in a 
window. But the _meſſengers of the fea- 
thered kind; which were made to ſtoop 
down to the low employment of ' ſerving 
thoſe of the poorer ſort in the ſame way, 
were obliged to keep at a reaſonable di- 
ſtance from houſes, to roam about from 
place to place, and to utter their predic- 
tions in the night time only. Thoſe ip- 
noble genii moſtly haunted the roads lead- 
ing to the churchyard, and there ſcream· 
ed loudly. If their inharmonious voices 
were heard in the firſt part of the night, 
the perſons to whom theſt goblins. belong- 
ed' were undoubtedly near the gates of 
death: if otherwiſe, they had a chance of 
ſurviving theſe premonitions, for ſome 
years: meantime, there were ſome, who 
OE, upon 


* 
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upon hearing the: ſhrieks of che inauſpi- 
cious birds, knew immediately the indi- 
vidudls: to . they . 


It * ſvetimen that two of theſe 
untucky monitors, meeting in a place which 
lay cloſe to the burying ground, fought 
a moſt deſperate battle : ' it 'was thought, 
that the fray | muſt have been occaſioned | 
by a point ef honour, each of them be- | 
ing ambitious to have the precedency, or 
the ill-natured ſatisfaction of bringing his | 
man to his: grave before any other. This. 
was the general opinion. But ſome who 
would be thought more ſhrewd. than their | 
neighbours,, maintained. ſtifly, and with | 
the ſame appearance of reaſon, that each 
of theſe: birds ſtudied to ward off the im- | 
pending blow, from. the perſon in whom. 
be: WAS bd. 1 it ent. 


We are * e that all * 
nations and tribes, made uſe of auſpices, 
The ſame great author adds, that the Pi- 
fidians, Cicilians and Phrygians, excelled; in 
that kind of. divination, Any one who 
n Narren punti gr a clear demon- 

* De Divinat. lb. Il. | | 
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ſtration of that blind reſpect and paſkive 
obedience with which the wiſeſt nation in 
the univerſe honoured thoſe political im- 
poſtors, who went under the name of au- 
gurs. Greece received their dictates like 
oracular reſponſes, with an implieit ſub- 
miſſion. It is true; ſome of: the moſt ſen- 
ſible men hal à ſupreme cuntemipt fbr this 
ſtrange ſyſtem of ſtute tricks and popular 
folly = ſome condemned it tacitly: ſome- 
ridiculed it openly, and called the profeſ- 
ſors of it cheats And impoſtors. Fabius 
Maximus among as Nomamt, though him- 
ſelf an augur; had the honeſt fortitude 
to ſay, much like Haclor in the Miad, 
that the beſt of all auguries was the in- 
tereſt of the common wealth, and that 
every thing done in contradiction to that 
great law was done againſt the auſpices, 
But ſtill the bulk of every nation had 
the profoundeſt veneration for all the im- 
pertinencies; eee * e of 
this mar AAN 1 | 


un. is buen end, that: the. mioſt 
arlelent inhabitants of Britain muſt have 
derived their origin either from the Gaul 
or Germans. T he former were incompar- 
ani able 


\ 
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able proficients in the ſcience of augury, 
if we believe Juſtin“; and the latter were 
exceſſively addicted to it, we learn from 
Tacitus f. That the poſterity of ſuch an- 
ceſtors could have eſcaped the infection of 
ſo univerſal a diſeaſe of the mind, it is 
impoſſible to believe ; and that thoſe who. 
lived in the remoteſt parts of Britain, in- 
a ſituation peculiarly unfavourable to the 
liberal arts and ſciences, ſhould, ſome time 
after the reſt of their countrymen had been 
cured of this mental imbecility, retain ſome 
little remains of it, is far from _ 
matter of wonder. ha 9 


| But enough kad” Nella faid — 
theſe idle notions : I ſhall only obſerve 
farther, nat they are no longer believed 
in the” Highlands and ed. | 


* Juſtin, lib. xxiv. cap. 4. 
7 Do mot. Germ ip. 9 
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Of the St. Kilda methods. of catching wild 
; te owl, | 


HAVE hinted above, that the nen of 

Hirta are divided into fowling parties, 
each of which. conſiſts generally of four 
perſons diſtinguiſhed by their agility and 
ſxill. Each party muſt have at leaſt one 
rope about thirty fathoms long: this rope 
is made out of a ſtrong, raw cow hide, 
ſalted for that very purpoſe, and cut cir- 
cularly into. three thongs, all of equal. 
length.; theſe thongs being cloſely twiſted 
together, form a three-fold cord, able to 
ſuſtain a great weight, and durable enough 
to laſt for about two generations: to pre- 
vent the injuries it would otherwiſe re- 
ceive from the ſharp edges of the rocks, 
againſt which they muſt frequently ſtrike, 
the cord is lined with ſheep-ſkins dreſſed 


in much the ſame manner. 


4710 
; This 
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This rope e es furniture indif- 
penſably neceſſary, and the moſt valuable 
implement a man of ſubſtance can be poſ- 
ſeſſed of in Si Kilda, In the teſtament of 
a father, it makes the very firſt article in 
favour of his eldeſt fon: ſhould it happen. 
to fall to a daughter's ſhare, in default 
of male heirs, it is reckoned equal in va- 
lue to the two beſt cows in the iſle. 


By the help. of ſuch. ropes, the people 
of the greateſt proweſs and experience here 
trayerſe and examine rocks prodigiouſly 
high. Linked together in couples, each 
having either end of the cord faſtened. 
about his waſte; they 8⁰ frequently thro? 
the moſt dreadful precipices: when one 
of the two deſcends, his colleague plants 
himſelſ on a ſtrong ſhelf, and takes care 
to have ſuch ſure footing there, that if 
bis fellow adventurer makes a falſe ſtep, 
and tumbles. over, he may be able to ſave . 
him“. | 


. + The 3 ks of the preſent 
fleward of Sr. Kilda's deputy, in the ſummer 


after I left the iſland, will give the reader a 


ſpecimen of the danger they undergo, and at 


— 
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Undoubtedly theſe are ſtupendous adven- 

tures, and equal to any thing in the featy 
of chiyalry: I was: preſent at an opera- 
tion of this kind. My curioſity led me 
too ſee ſo uncommon a-trial of ſkill ; be- 
fore it was half over, I was greatly ſhock- 
ed and moſt heartily ſick of it. Two. 
noted | herdes were AP out from among 
all the ableſt men of the community: 
one of them fixed himſelf on a craggy 
helf: his companion went down fixty fa- 
thoms below” him; and after having dart- 
ed bimfelf away from the face of a: maſt 
alarming precipice, hanging over the ocean, 
he began to play his gambols: he ſung 
merrily, and laughed very heartily. The 
crew were inexpreffitly happy, but for my 
part, I was all the while in ſuch diſtreſs 
of inind, that I could not far my life run. 
over half the ſcerie with. my eyes. The 
| ſowler 


I» 


the ſame time of the. uncommon ſtrength of 
the St. Kildians :. This man obſerving his col- 
league loſe his hold, tumbling down from a above, 
placed himſelf ſo firmly, upon the ſhelf where- 
he ſtood, that he ſuſtained the weight of his 
friend, after falling the whole length of the 
* rope. k 
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fowler after having performed ſoveral an- 
tick tricks, and given us all the enter 
tainment his art could afford, returned in 
triumph, and full of his own merit, with. 
AA his neck, 


The St. Kildians, besides the more 0 
2nd valuable rope already deſcribed, have 
another kind, made of horſe hair; which. 
is generally about nine or ten fathoms 
long. This they uſe in places more ac 
ceſſible, where the game is of a more ig- 
noble kind, and ſo much the more eaſily 
meſtered. They have gins made of the 
ſame materials, which. are faſtened to: che 
end of a ſtake deeply fixed in the ground. 
With theſe gins they catch a great num- 
her of wild fowl. They have other ging, 
made likewiſe of horſe hair, which they 
te to the end of their fiſhing rods, and 
extended to the fowls in the oppoſite 
cliffs, who ſometimes thruſt their heads. 
through them, and by that means give 
the fowlers. an opportunity. of. ſnatching 
them up. 


4 4x * - 
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During the ſummer ſeaſon the women 


of Zirta, like the maids of antient Sparte, 


are much employed in fowling: the prin- 
_ cipal game that falls to their ſhare, is the 
, fmall ſprightly bird called the Puffin.— 
This fowl hatches under ground,. and is 
eaſily traced out by means of the hole 


through which it makes its way; the hole 
it. dips with its beak. The wife or daugh-- 
ter of a family makes a ſhort-. excurſion. 
from home in a morning, attended. by a 
dog, and catches what may be a ſufficient 


proviſion for the whole family, at leaſt ſor 
one day; every family in the iſland is 
furniſhed with one or more of thoſe ex- 
traordinary dogs. They are a mixture of 
the tarrier, ſpaniel, and thoſe that take 
the water: of their own accord they ſally 
out early enough. and- ſoon return, bring- 
ing. five or fix puffins.. at a time. 


Sitting on the fide of a. hill with ſome 
of the people, I ſaw one of theſe little 
dogs ſtealing away from us: the men told 
me he. would ſoon return with a conſider- 
able booty; accordingly he came back in 
half an hour and laid down his prey at 
bis maſter's feet ; being taught by expe- 
rience, 


» 
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rience, and ſome friendly ſtroakings, that his 
owner had 'a juſt ſenſe of the obligation, 
he went off a ſecond time, and had much 
the fame 2575 

Theſe dogs 14 A Wohderful alas; 
and are ſo trained, that they neither de- 
ſtroy the fowls themſelves, nor part with 
them till they meet the people of the fa- 


mily to which they belong, in Tyits* of 
e flattery or bribes. 


All the rocks of he” iſland, whether pro- 
ductive of fowls or fiſh, are divided with 
ſingular exactneſs, according to the propor- 
tion of land each man poſſeſſes. At the 
end of three years, the people exchange 
their diviſions of theſe rocks, and the diſ- 


putes, if any ariſe upon this head, are 
terminated by the deciſion of lots: the 


leaſt encroachment upon a rock that be- 
longs to another, is an injury ſcarce leſs 
atrocious than to ſteal a cow, and is pu- 
niſhed without any indulgence. 


Nothing can poſſibly exceed the intrepi- 
dity and alertneſs of the St. K:ldians on 
ſome occaſions, To land in Stath-in-Ar- 
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min, Stack-Birach, and Liz, the rocks which 
lie beyond the principal iſland, is a. moſt 
deſperate undertaking. When the weather 
is fair and the fea Imooth, they man their 
boat with eight of their ableſt hands : 
the ſteward's deputy is their ſea captain 
and land officer; he has an indefeaſible 
right to manage the helm and iſſue out 
orders: theſe honours or high privileges 
*xpoſe him to greater dangers; he is the 
firſt perſon to land, and the laſt to quit 
the field. In the language of the place, 
this heroic adventurer is called Gingach, 


After having laid by all incumbrances 
his upper cloaths and his ſhoes, he faſtens 
-a ſtrong rope around his waſte, the other 
end of it being in the boat; and as ſoon 
as the wave riſes to a proper height, he 
ſprings out toward. the .rock with all the 
agility he is maſter -of, and imploys the 
whole power of his hands and feet, ſome- 
times of his teeth and nails, to ſettle him- 

elf there; if he falls back into the ſea, 
the affront gives him infinitely more pain 
than the ſevere drenching; his fellows 
bu, war in, and he repeats the experi- 


if he ſucceeds i in the attempt, which 
is 


is Wi s * e e 

a ſecure; place, makes the rope faſt, and 
gives bis companions an. opportunity of 
coming aſhore, Four of: the: crews deing 


left in the boat wherg/thex..muſt remain 
eee e the commander and lifs 


1 JA as * - 24% 
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After this pity is. overs. GG bend 
their boat in the ſame manner: the Gin- 
gach places himſelf in his ald ſtation, and 
he ties an end of che halter to 4 part of 
the cliff, and flides down upon it, if the 
ſea is favourable; if otherwiſe, be orders 
the people at the oats; ta rom offi to a 
proper diſtance, and jumps undauntedly: 
into the water, theſa take im upo imme - 
diately, and receive ſo braue a leader with 
loud. Gaps of applauſe... This. is the con- 
ſtant and only method of landing on the 
rocks around Hria. 
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1 was  foolilh, ——_— engage in an 
adventure of this kind at Staci-in- Armin, 
but dare not recommend the ſame ope- 
ration: to any friend, however ſtrong his 
curioſity may bel : was: towed up againſt 


n 
i! 


this hardy exploit is far from being the 


purſued amidſt imminent dangers, are taſted 
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the face of a rock forty feet high: the 


enterprize was ſufficiently bold; but ſurely 


is no more. than childiſh play, if oom- 
pared to the manly feats of _— 
_— . pen aa oh Fae | 


| i 


This th 3 is * hols Res high, ſind 


thing ſmooth on the top, which is formed 


much Hke a circle; the diameter about 
twelve feet: the angle formed by the face 


of the rock, and the moſt acceſſible part 


of the icircuniference of that circle is ll. 


moſt a ſort of right one; and yet ſuch is 


the luſt of praiſe and profit together, that 
they ſcale this tremendous precipice every 
year for the ſake of eggs and wild fowl: 


effect of neceſſity: but thoſe pleaſures and 
advantages which are dearly bought, or 


and enjoyed with * We 


Here it is to be obſerved, that there is 
no more than a ſingle egg found in any 
neſt at Hirta; except in the neſts of the 
ſea-gulls who have always three. Every 
bird, it is true, lays a ſecond, ſhould it 
be robbed of the firſt; and perhaps a third, 
Wo; if 
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if deprived of that, the Tulmer only ex- 


cepted: but in ſpite of this barrenneſa, 
there are no leſs than twenty-four dozen 
of eggs annually taken upon the little 
narrow top of Stack-Birach z a circumſtance 
from which one may conclude that a vaſt 
number of fowls crowd together and neſtle 
within the compaſs of a very ſmall ſpace. 


| It has been already obſerved that they 


have but one boat in St. Kilda, and on 


it their happineſs greatly depends: if ſome 
fatal accident ſhould deprive them of it, 
they are inexpreſſibly miſerable, and ne 
leſs dejected, than a great and once flour- 
ing ſtate would be after the devaſtations 
of an unſucceſsful war, or-the ravages made 
by a more Wa peſtilence. 


This poor people were in this 1 
tous ſituation, after I left them, in the 


year 1759. On the ſixth of October that 
year, nineteen of their men put to. ſea, 
bound for the iſland of Borerays ten of 
them landed there ; the remaining -nine in- 
tended to go back to Hirta for three 
ſucceflive OE the wind blew ſo furiouſly 

"$i that 
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that 'there was no boah of nets | 
any where. * 


They ſheltered themſelves all that time 
under the lee fide of one of the high 
rocks of Sr. Kilda, being half ſtarved with 
cold and hunger. On the fourth day of 
their diſtreſs they , made for the bay, tho' 
without any proſpect of ſafety; they ſteer- 
ed for the ſandy-beach on which we land- 
ed; here. three of the men were waſhed 
away, and the remaining ſix were driven 
by the force of a wave on the beach, the 
boat was broke to en, 

The . men left at Boreray were 
ſoon made ſenſible of the common cala- 
mity,--and their own miſery ; their wives 
and ſurviving companions made repeated 
ſignals in the main iſland. Finding there 
was no other timely reſource, - after the 
firſt violence of their anguiſh began- to 
abate, they bethought thegaſelves of ſecu- 
ring ſome wild fowl for | proviſions ; they 
lived on theſe and the fleſh of the ſheep 
that graze there all the year over, Before 
they quitted this priſon, the ſkins of theſe 
| Theep, . 
gether 
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gether with feathers, were all the dothing 
that ſome of them wore : what a gro- 
teſque figure they made in this diſtreſsful 
ſituation, one may eaſily imagine. 


It was providential that Boreray was the 
place of their exile. The Staller's houfe 
or curious grotto, of which an account 
has been given already, afforded them a 
very comfortable habitation. Here they 
ſlept ſecurely all night, and loitered away 
the whole winter ſeaſon. They had taken 
the neceſſary precaution to dry ſome turf 
in the beſt way they could, and enough 
of that to laſt till the ſpring ſhould be 
pretty far advanced. 


On the return of the wild fowl, in 
the month of March, after having reliev- 
ed their own neceſſities, they laid up in 
their ſtore-houſe a cargo of theſe, ſuffici- 
ent to load the ſteward's eight-oared boat. 
Their friends at home, willing to give 
them the ſatisfaction of knowing that their 
ſhare of the arable ground was not n 
leſted, turned up ten different ſmall ſpots 
of ground on the northern face of the hill 
which ſtood over againſt them. In I 


12 


6 
* 
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the ten priſoners remained in this ſitua- 


tion without ſuſtaining any great loſs, . 


other than that of being much out of 
humour, till relieved in the month of ber 
by the Steward. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 


Of the people of Hirta. Their number, diſ- 
. eaſes, perſons, dreſs, language, genius, man- 
ners and cuſtoms. | 


T is a fact indiſputably true, that the 

inhabitants of St. Kilda were much more 
numerous heretofore than they are at pre- 
ſent. Whether this viſible decreaſe is to 
be reſolved wholly into phyſical cauſes, or ' 
whether it ought to be imputed\to politi- 
cal ones in part, I ſhall not determine; 
I ſhall only venture to affirm, that the 
iſland, if under proper regulations, might 
eaſily ſupport three hundred ſouls. Martin, 
who viſited it about the end of the laſt 
century, found an hundred and eighty 
perſons there, | 


The number is now dwindled down to 
eighty - eight: an extraordinary change 
this in leſs than two generations : it is 
true indeed, that a contagious diſtemper 
ſwept away the greateſt part of this peo- 
A about four and thirty years ago. 

15 The 


0 
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The'Ciſtemper which in ſo great a mea- 
fure depopulated Sz. Kilda, was the ſmall 
pox : one of the people there, upon com- 
ing to Harris, was ſeized with it, and 
died there : unluckily, one of his friends 
carried his cloaths away next year, and 
theſe, it is thought, communicated the in- 
fection at Hirta. 


Very few of that little community eſ- 


* caped-the plague of that year ; of twenty- 
one families, four grown perſons only re- 


mained, and theſe had the hurden of 
twenty- ſix orphans to ſupport: that theſe 
four lived, was owing to what the very 
men who were ſaved muſt have at firſt 
called a fingular misfortune. 


Before the diſtemper was propagated, 
three men and eight boys were ſent into 
one of their iſlands, with a deſign of 
catching Solan-Geeſe for the benefit of 
the_ whole community : an univerſal con- 
fuſion and mortality enſuing at home, 
they continued there from the middle of 
Auguſt till about the middle of May in 


the following year. The boat in which 


theſe men had been wafted over into that 
iſland 
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iſland was brought back to Hirta before 
the diftemper became epidemical. - Had 
they been at home with the reſt, it is 
more than probable that their fate had 
been the ſame with that of their friends. 


Before this memorable year, the ſmall 
pox had never viſited St. Kilda : the con- 
ſequence muſt have been, that every ge- 
nuine Hirta man was an abſolute ſtranger 
to the proper method of managing it; all 
medicines, and thoſe who adminiſter them, 
lay quite out of their way; and it is 
very probable, that the groſs aliments al- 
ways uſed in that place, perhaps beyond 
the common rules of temperance, and, 
together with that diſadvantage, the habi- 
tual uncleannefs of the natives, to which 
may be added the feculent air pent up 
within their dirty hovels, had a particu- 
lar quality to inflame that cruel diſeaſe 
into a more than ordinary e of vi- 
rulence. 


This terrible ales, has never due 
viſited St. Kilda, 


ES. The 
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The St. Kilda infants are peculiarly ſub- 
ject to an extraordinary. kind of ſickneſs: 
en the fourth, fifth or ſixth night after 
their birth, many of them give up ſuck- 
ing; on the ſeventh, their gums are ſo 
clenched together, that it is impoſſible to 
get any thing down their throats: ſoon. 
after this ſymptom appears, they are ſeiz- 
ed with convulſive fits, and after ſtrug- 
ging againſt exceſſive torments,. till their 
little ſtrength is -exhauſted, die generally 
on the eighth day. I have ſeen two of 
them expire after ſuch agonies. It is ſur- 
priſing that Martin, who was himfelf bred 
to phyſic, and a perſon of unbounded cu- 
riofity, ſhould have paſt over in filence 
a circumſtance ſo very ſtriking, ſuppoſing 
that this very uncommon diſtemper . had 
got any footing at Hirta in his time. 


Another very remarkable diſeaſe that at- 
tacks this place occaſionally, is a very ſe- 
vere cold, ſometimes attended with ſpit- 
ting of viſcous bloody matter, every time 
the Harris people come among them, or 
| Rrangers from any other quarter. 


« They 


4 
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« They have generally good voices (ſays 
« Mr. Martin) and good lungs ; to this 
ee the Solan-Gooſe egg ſupped raw doth 
not a little contribute; they are ſeldom 
C troubled with a cough, except at the 
cc ſteward's landing, which is no leſs rare 
than firmly believed by the inhabitants 
* of the adjacent iflands.. 


<©-Thoſe of. St. Kilda, upon the whole, 
gave me the following account: That 
they always contracted a cough upon 
ce the ſteward's landing; and it proves a 
great deal more troubleſome to them in 
<« the night time, they then diſtilling a 
« oreat deal of phlegm. This indiſpoſi- 
<« tiom continues for ſome; ten, twelve or 
<« fourteen days; the. moſt ſovereign re- 
«© medy againſt this diſeaſe, is their great 
<«-and beloved catholicon, the gibain (id 
« 7) the fat of their fowls, with which 
e they ſtuff the ſtomach of the Solan- - 
« Gooſe, in faſhion of a pudding ; this: 
„they put in the infuſion of oat-meal, 
&« which in their language they call bro- 
chan; but it is not ſo effectual now as 
ce at the beginning, becauſe of the frequent 
«Kyſe of it. I told them plainly, that I 
| | 1 thought 
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„thought all this notion of infection was. 
© but a mere fancy; and that at leaſt it 
could not always hold; at which they 
ſeemed offended, ſaying, That never any 
+ ** before the miniſter and myſelf was heard 
“ to doubt of the truth of it, which is 
e plainly demonſtrated upon the landing 
of every boat; adding further, that every 
« deſign was for ſome end, but here there 
* was no room for any, where nothing 
© could be propoſed. But, for confirma- 
© tion of the whole, they appealed to 
the caſe of infants at the breaſt, who 
were likewiſe very ſubject to this cough, 
* but could not be capable of affecting it; 
and therefore, in their opinion, they 
were infected by ſuch as lodge in their 
** houſes. There were ſcarce young or 
<* old in the iſland whom I did not ex- 
* amine particularly vpon the head, and 
all agreed in the confirmation of it. — 
They add farther, that when any fo- 
** reign goods are brought thither, then 
* the cough is of longer duration than 
* otherwiſe. They remark, that if the fe- 

ver has been among thoſe of the fte- 
<< ward's retinue, though before their ar- 
aka rival there, ſome of the inhabitants are 

* cc infected. 
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« jnfected with it. If any of the inha- 
« hitants' of St. Kilda chance to live, tho“! 
+ © but a ſhort ſpace, in the iſlands of Har- 
«© ris, Sky, or any of the adjacent iſlands, 
C they become: meagre, and contract ſuch 
<* a cough, that the gibain muſt be had, 
or elſe they return to their native ſoil, 

© This gibain. is more ſovereign for re- 
© moving of coughs, being uſed by any 
<* other iſlanders than thoſe of St. K:lde, 

& becauſe they love to have it frequently 
„in their meat as well as drink; by 
„ which. too frequent uſe of it, it 1 
<-its. virtue. It is very remarkable, that 
c after this infected cough was over, we 
« ſtrangers, and the inhabitants of St. Kil-- 
„da; making up the number of about 
two hundred and fifty, though'. we had 
c frequently aſſembled upon the. occaſion 
of divine ſervice, . yet neither young nor 
old among us. all did ſo much as cough: 
„ once more.” This is the account which 
Mr. Martin gave of this infection in the 
year 1697.. The ſame account has been. 
often confirmed to me by many in my 
pariſh, whoſe veracity I had no occaſion: 
to call in queſtion; and who viſited the 
Hand almoſt annually fince that period, 
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and never knew the inhabitants to. have 
once eſcaped this contagion. The ho- 
nourable and reverend ſociety, and ſome 
ingenious gentlemen, . who joined me in 
my ſuſpicion as to the truth of this faQ, 
recommended to me to enquire into it 
very particularly: And I can aſſure them 
and the public, that every man in St, Kil- 
da, and every man in Harris that ever 
viſited St. Kilda, are unanimous in affirm- 
ing it to be true. Though my teſtimony 
may ſerve to. corroborate. a fact, which 1 
once could not believe, I cannot deny it. 
without committing a treſpaſs againſt truth. 
When I landed, all the inhabitants, ex- 
cept two women in child- bed, enjoyed 
perfect health, and continued to do fv for 
two days. I began to conclude,. with. 
pleaſure, that my viſit would do them no- 
injury. But I concealed my ſuſpicions, 
that 1 might not tempt. them to impoſe 
upon me, in order to prevent me from 
detecting a trick, which was perhaps ori- 
ginally contrived for ſome political ends 
(to juſtify, for inſtance, their averſion to 
ſtrangers, who often come to oppreſs them) : 
and. continued for ages afterwards, from 
2 pride which often makes mankind re- 

luctant 
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tuftant to confeſs, that they. were either 
ignorantly or deſignedly miſtaken. This 
far- fetched ſuſpicion had no foundation. 
The St. Kildians are fond of ſtrangers, and 
it is improbable that a trick of this kind, 
ſuppoſing we could aſſign a ſufficient. cauſe 
for contriving it, could. be carried on by 
the whole community ſo very artfully, as 
to prevent a diſcovery for ſo many years. 
But my doubts and ſuſpicions were ſoon 
removed. On the third day after I landed; 
ſome of the inhabitants diſcovered evident 
ſymptoms of a violent cold, ſuch as hoarſes 
| neſs, coughing, diſcharging of phlegm, 
Sc. and in eight- days, they were all in- 
fected with this uncommon. diſeaſe, attend 
ed in ſome with ſevere head-achs and fe- 
veriſh diſorders: ſo that without rejecting 
the moſt convincing of all evidences; the 
evidence of my ſenſes, I was not able to 
ſuſpect that their complaints at that time, 
were either feigned or imaginary. Before 
I went to the iſland, I was willing to 
imagine, upon ſuppoſition that this ſtrange 
diſtemper gets in among that people on 
ſuch occaſions, that thoſe only who aſ- 
fiſted in dragging the boat to land, and 
muſt have. wrought themſelves into à great 
a | heat, 
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beat, ſo as to have rendered themſelves 
very ſuſceptable of ſuch a diſorder, were 
the only perſons affected; but. upon a ſtrict 
examination, I found that the whole bo- 
dy of the people, they who ſtayed at 
home, as well as they who laboured hard 
in aſſiſting the ſtrangers, were ſeized with. 


it. 


Another conjecture I had fondly enter-. 
tained, that the violent agitation into which 
the people of this iſland had thrown them- 
ſelves, frequently by over-aQting their part. 
in drawing up the Harris boats to land, 
muſt have made them obnoxious- to this 
ſevere cold, which might afterwards in- 
fect thoſe who ſtayed at home, was ſuf- 
ficiently confuted by a very plain argu- 
ment. Some of his Majeſty's troops had 
occaſion to land at Hirta, in the year 
1746, and though the natives. gave them 
no manner of aſſiſtance, nor were of con- 
ſequence over-heated, by a violent exer- 
tion of their ſtrength, nor hurt by the 
ſalt water; at the ſame time it is certain, 
at leaſt the natives and ſome. of the ſte-. 
ward's ſervants, who were then in St. 


Kilda, told me that the cold above de- 
| ade 
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ſcribed attacked them with uncommon fu- 
ry; and the St. Kildians, as I ſhall have 
occafion to obſerve below, without any 
prejudice to their health, undergo greater 
hardſhips and fatigues almoſt every day, 
than on occaſions of this kind. A gen- 
tleman of ſkill, who favoured me with 
his opinion, calls this cold an annual epi- 
| demic, which will return periodically, whe- 
ther ſtrangers viſit the iſland or not. It 
is true, indeed, that the ſteward is obliged 
to viſit this iſland ſometime between the 
end of April and the beginning of Septem- 
ber, as it is quite inacceſſable in any other 
ſeaſon of the year; but he ſometimes 
lands here in ay, ſometimes in June, 
Fuly and Auguſt; and is it not very ſtrange, 
that an annual epidemic ſhould return in 
May, if the ſteward lands in that month, 
but not till the month of Auguſt, if the 
ſteward delays his viſit ſo long? And is 
it not equally ſtrange, that it ſhould re- 
turn three or four times in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, if the ſteward ſhould land fo oft, 
and- only once, if they have no more vi- 
ſits from him ? The preſent ſteward's bro- 
ther, who is a clergyman of - our church, 
and a man of learning and veracity, told 


"oo 
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me, that he ſaw the inhabitants of St. 

' Kilda ſeized with this cold three different 
times, upon the landing of his father's 

boat as often, in the ſpace of eight weeks. 


I had a curious enough anecdote, con- 
cerning Mrs. M*Leod, a native of Shy, 
and widow of the late miniſter of St. Xl. 
da, confirmed to me by herſelf and others: 
for three years after ſhe went to the 
iſland ſhe eſcaped the general infection; 
but afterwards being as it were, in ſome 
meaſure, become a native of the place, 
ſhe was ſeized with. it annually during 
her ſtay in the. iſland.. | 


The ſmell: of their houſes, cloaths and 
breath, is very offenſive to a ſtranger ; he 
is uneaſy when a. St. Kildian is near him, 
and for two or three days he breathes 2 
thick loathſome air, A man would have 
no difficulty in believing, that the ſtran- 
ger ſhould be affected with ſome uncom- 
mon diſorder on his landing; 3 but that 
the quantity of ireſh air which he carries 
about him, or the ſinel} of his cloaths, or 
breath, ſhould affect the natives, is very 

' improbable and indeed quite unaccountable;; | 
although 
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although they will tell you, that your 


company for fome time is as offenſive to 
them, as theirs can be to you; and that 
they find a difficulty in breathing a light 
ſharp air when they are near you. 


I confeſs I was long a ſceptic, as to 
the reality of this diſtemper; but the ac- 
count which Mr. Martin gave of it in 
1697, the repeated aſſurances given me by 
men of underſtanding, and undiſputed ve- 
racity, above all, - ocular demonſtration, 
convinced me that my doubts were ill 
founded. There are many appearances in 
nature which are unaccountable to us, and 
of which we muſt ever remain ignorant; 
and a fact which cannot be accounted for, 
may be ſupported by evidences which will 
force . conviction. 


The more adult perſons in this iſland 
are remarkably healthy, and lefs ſubject 
than others to diſtempers. 


1 has been already told, that the in- 
nabitants of St. Kilda are now decreaſed 
down to eighty-eight ſouls : of theſe thirty- 
eight are males, and fifty are females.— 
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This great inequality of the ſex may be 
very rationally explained, without adopt- 
ing the doctrine taught by writers of voyages 


and travels, who will have it, though in 


direct oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed order 
- uf Providence every where elſe, that na- 
ture, by ſending more women than men 
into the world, in ſome countries, muſt 


; have meant to introduce polygamy there. 


In maritime or warlike nations, males are, 
it is plain, more ſitbje& to untimely deaths 
than the females ; and among the St. VI. 
dians, though neither a fighting or com- 
mercial people, the caſe is the ſame, and 
the reaſon obvious. Some of their men 
are deſtroyed by rocks; and in all coun- 
tries the males are more ready to run 
away from out of the reach of tyrants, 
becauſe more obnoxious to the reſentment 
of ſuch, and better able to ſhift for era 


ſelves. 


All the adult males now at Hirta are 
no more than twenty - two. Theſe are 
ſtout hardy fellows, and though generally 
ſpeaking ſhort of ſtature, extremely thick 
and brawny, but rather clumſily made than 
nicely proportioned ; they are remarkably 

ſtrong, | 
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ſtrong, carry huge burdens, and will tug 
at the oar for many haurs, with an almoſt 
undiminiſhed vigour. In their nocturnal 
expeditions they undergo great hardſhips, 
and make very light of the fatigue and 
dangers attending theſe, if fortune is * 


pitious. 


The women here are moſtly handſome, 
and their complexion freſh and lively, 2s 
their features are regular and fine: the 
females in the iſlands moſt contiguous to 
Hirta, are in theſe reſpects greatly infe- 
rior to them; there are ſome of them, 
who if properly dreſſed, and genteely edu- 
cated, would, in my opinion, be reckon- 


ed extraordinary beauties in the gay world. 


The cloathing of this people is quite 
coarſe, and made for warmth ; all the 
colours known among them, till of late, 
were black, white, grey and brown, the 
natural colours of their ſheep, and yellow 
was their only artificial one. There is a 
plant, in much the greateſt parts of-the 
weſtern iſles, which the inhabitants call 
Rue: I am a ſtranger to its true Engliſh 
nme; it may be the ſame, for aught I 

know, 


n 
1s 


* 
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know, with the Ruta of the Romans; und- 


a Latin proverb*, which imports, that a 


perſon or thing is confined within a narrow 
compaſs, ſeems to favour that notion. This 
plant riſes in the ſummer time about a 
fpan length above the ground, having a 


ſmall hard ftem which carries a yellow odi- 


riferous flower: it loves a ſandy ground, 
and ſpreads its long, tough and numerous 
roots very far: theſe roots, if pounded 
and boiled, product a durable red colour, 
which grows brighter every day: the St. 
Kildians are unacquainted with the art of 
dying with this root, though univerſally 
practiſed in the other iſles, 


All the linen manufactured among them 
is a mere trifle, and extremely coarſe: 
one holiday ſhirt will ſatisfy the ambition 
of the moſt elegant or foppiſh perſon. in 
St. Kilda: what they wear next to their 
ſkin, upon ordinary occaſions, is made of 
wool. | : 


The weavers here underſtand their bu- 


fineſs. very ill. Every man is the taylor 
5 | and 


* In rutz folium conjeci. 
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and ſhoe-maker of his own family: all 
the leather of this iſland, and thoſe neareſt 
to it, is tanned with the tormentil root; 
and done to great perfection“. 


The St. Kildians ſpeak a very corrupt 
dialect of the Galic, adulterated with a 
little mixture of the Norwegian tongue : 
they have many words and cant phraſes, 


quite unintelligible to their neighbours”: 


their manner of pronouncing is attended 


with a very remarkable- peculiarity : every. 


man, woman and child, has an uncorri- 
gible liſping : not one of them are able 
to give their proper ſounds to the liquid 
letters. This incapacity univerſal here 
and no where elſe, I ſuppoſe, may have 
been originally owing, perhaps, to a vici- 


ous affectation of imitating the manner in 


which 1 great man among them, either 
a ſteward 


The Se. Kildians lay the leather, when 
fuflictently-prepared for that purpoſe, in the 
warm infuſion of this bark for two nights, 
and afterwards keep it in the hollow of a 


rock, which is under water at every full fea, 


with ſome of this root pounded about it, un- 
til it is ſufficiently tanned. 3 1 


— 2 
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a ſteward or venerable eccleſiaſtic, did pro- 


nounce. To reſolve this defect or im- 


propriety into the conſtruction of their 
organs, the nature of their food, or the 
temper of the climate, three fuppoſitions 
that have been made, will hardly ſtand 
the teſt of reaſon. We are told ſome- 
where, that the courtiers about Alexander 
the Great, ſtudied much to wry their necks, 
in imitation of their maſter; and we know 
that ſome perſons affect to liſp, out of a 
fond conceit that there is a peculiar ſweet- 


neſs, or harmonious ſoftneſs, in ſounds ſo 


pronounced. 


The power of muſic is felt every where: 
that divine art has charms enough to con- 
quer the moſt ſavage heart. The. St. Kil- 
dians are enthuſiaſtically fond of it, whe- 
ther in the vocal or inſtrumental way: 
the very loweſt tinklings of the latter, 
throws them into extaſy of joy. I have 


ſeen them dancing to a bad violin much 
to my ſatisfaction: even the old women 


in the iſle act their part in the great 
aſſemblies, and the moſt agile dancers are 


here, as well as every _ elſe, 1 
They 


| "_ favourites. 
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They delight much in ſinging, and 
their voices are abundantly tuneful. The 
women, while cutting down their barley _ 
in a field, or grinding their grain on their 
hand-mills in the houſe, are almoſt con- 
ſtantly employed in that way; and the 
men, if pulling at the oar, exert all the 
ſtrength of their ſkill in animating the 
party, by chanting away, ſome ſpirited ſongs 
adapted to the buſineſs in hand. The ſea- 
men of 4 8 the ſame cuſtom. 


It will be thought that a very ſmall 
portion of the poetical ſpirit, if any, has 
fallen to the ſhare of illiterate men, doom- 
ed to live in a cold, foggy and barbarous 
climate, into which the arts and ſciences 
have never travelled. The air of Hirta 
is undoubtedly groſs, and it is certain 
that Apollo and the nine ſiſters have never 
been invoked there: but I will venture 
to affirm, that one may eaſily diſcover 
ſtrong ſparks of fire, and ſome noble flights 
of fancy, in their otherwiſe homely com- 
poſitions. Every region, however cloudy 
or diſtant from the ſun, is capable of pro- 
ducing a great and original genius. The 
fogs of Baæotia, and the mountains of 
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Thrace, have given birth to illuſtrious po- 
ets, while the ſcorching plains of Aﬀric 
have not furniſhed the world with any cu- 
riofities of that kind: it will be eaſier to 
trace out the Muſes in Lapland and Ler- 
Jand, than to find either ſpirit or works 
under the line. | 


The ſubjeRts handled by the bards of 
St. Kilda, in their odes, are the beauty and 
accompliſhments of their favourites among 
the fair ſex, the heroic actions of their 
friends, their dexterity in climing Tocks, 
their ſuperior ſkill in fiſhing, their extra- 
ordinary vigour, ſkill and conſtancy, while 
at the oar, beſides the common topics of 


; perſonal advantages and intellectual merit, 


Could it Happen that one _ a great 
poetical genius ſhould for ſome time live 
in this truely romantic place; a plate 
that always preſents grand objects and 
ſtrange landſkips, a boundleſs ocean, im- 
menſe precipices, hills unſung, whoſe ſum- 


' mits are loſt in the clouds, a prodigious 


variety of birds, and theſe beyond the 
reach of numbers, ſometimes a confuſed 
heap of monſtrous * and at all 

i "times 
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Times a moſt curious race of intelligent 

beings, to ſay nothing of noble cataracts, 
purling ſtreams, and chryſtal fountains, 
equal perhaps tb thoſe of Helicon and Cu- 
alia; it is my opinion that he might 
very eaſily, to ſpeak with Milton, purſue 


Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyms. 


All the Sr. Kildians, except three or 
four ſmatterers, are perfectly illiterate.— 
The firſt perſon who introduced the uſe 
of letters among them, was one Buchan, 
who officiated in the ſtation of a catechiſt 
here during the reign of Queen Anne.— 
The ſame man afterwards, at the deſire 
of the Society for propagating Chriſtian 
Knowledge, ordained a miniſter - by the 
Preſbytery of Edinburgh, and ſent into this 
iſle in chat quality. 


By the voluntary contributions of ſome 
piouſſy difpoſed perſons in that city, Bu- 
chan had been enabled, before his ordina- 
tion, to train up ſome Hirta boys at his 
- ſchool': the progreſs made by theſe was, 
I am afraid, conſiderably greater than any 
thing” that has been dene there during 
Ms the 
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the incumbency of his ſucceſlors. The 
truth is, the people have an averſion, 
not eaſily to be conquered, for all foreign 
languages; and the. reaſon is plain; they 
have no kind of intercourſe with thoſe 
who ſpeak or underſtand theſe tongues: 
the conſequence is, that religious conſide- 
rations only can prevail with them, to 
ſubject their children to the expenſive 


drudgery of learning the Engh/h; and we 
all know that confiderations of that kind, 
operate too lowly, in all places, when 


oppoſed by temporal ene and the 


power of cuſtom. 


The ther in general are unfiſhion- 


-able enough to - poſſeſs the virtue of ho- 


Jpitality in an eminent degree: in .ſuch 


remote places, the wiſe leſſons of a par- 


ſimonious exactneſs have not hitherto been 
taught with any great ſucceſs : to oblige 


the wealthy, to relieve: the poor, to enter- 
tain the ſtranger and weary traveller, nay 
to leave their doors open to every one, 
were heretofore the reigning maxims there. 
The St. Kildians retain much of this pri- 
mitive ſpirit; they are remarkably gene- 
e rn to me they paid 


more 
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more than a juſt deference, in this and 
every other reſpet; and to the crew they 
made many more preſents of eggs and 


wild fowl, aun du e e 


ceſſities demanded. 


In their. qwn way they. are very om : 
plaiſant and mannerly z the women never 


approached us without low curtſies; and 


the men never addreſſed the ſtrangers, but 
in terms of the moſt profound reſpect. 


They marry early, and their gallantries 

are generally innocent : impurities faſhion» 
able elſewhere, if committed here at any 
time, are never unattended with infamy. 
The character given to the old Germans, 
is undoubtedly applicable to this people: 
„No one among them makes à jeſt of 

„vice; to debauch, or be debauched, is 
c not called the way of the world“.“ — 
Here high portioned wives never rule their 
hnſbands : here a cruel ſtep- mother never 
perſecutes her guiltleſs ſtep-ſon for the 
ſake of pelf: here the rar tt tie is al- 


ways held ſacred. | 
rin aa a 


* Tait, de mor. Germ. 
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An honeſt deſire of preventing or re- 
moving the inconveniencies of a fingle life, 
or pure diſintereſted love, are the ruling 
paſſions ih the advances they make to ma- 
trimony. Should a young fellow be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſpade, rake, creel, and fowling 
rope, he marries without any fear or ſoli- 


citude, will maintain himſelf, his wife and 


children, live contentedly on a ſmall plot 
of ground, and pay his rent enen 
wall barley and Yeathers. 


Drunkenneſs is not yet introduced here : 


but the St. Kildians could be reconciled 


without any difficulty to ſpirituous liquors, 
They have a moſt violent paſſion for to- 


bacco; a branch of luxury, of which the 


total want of that commodity can only 
cure them : they. buy an annual ſtore of 
this favourite plant from the ſteward, which, 
in ſpite of a very ſtrong appetite, they 
muſt take care to manage with the ex- 
acteſt economy, as it is impoſſible to pro- 
cure a new ſupply, till the market of an- 
other year returns with him, For this 
univerſally bewitching article, and for ſome 


other goods indiſpenſibly neceſſary, ſalty 
Iron, and timber particularly, they barter 


away 


* 
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away their cows, ſheep, grain and fea- 
thers. 


Their riches conſiſt in theſe commodi- 
ties: they have frequently heard of gold, 
. without thirſting fer it: they have not 
touched coin of any kind, I believe, be- 
fore this age: they are now perhaps poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſcore of ſhillings and fome braſs. 
pence, more than will pay off the debt of 
their whole ſtate. Tacitus was at a loſs. to: 
determine, whether the Gods who denied 
ſilver and gold to the Germans, were pro- 
pitious to them or angry: had he been at 
Hirta, I am apt to believe, his ſcepticiſm 
with regard to that point, would have- 
been ſoon cured. The people there have 
ſcarce any wants, and conſequently ſcarce 
any deſires of the pecuniary kind. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of the flate of Religion at St. Kilda, "in 
| differ ent periods, 


N the former part of this accouut, I 
have endeavoured to ſhew, that Chri- 


ſtianity was introduced into this iſle by 
ſome one of thoſe primitive teachers, who 
in this country and in Jreland, were call 


ed Keledees, or the ſervants of God. If 
one conſider that ſpirit of converting, by 
which theſe honeſt primitive Chriſtians 
were animated,” and their violent paſſion 
for a ſolitary life at the ſame time, no- 


thing can be more probable. 


It is impoſſible to diſcover by whom 
the little holy fabrics, dedicated to Chrift, 
Columba and Brendan, in the language of 


that place called temples, were erected : 


but we may have reaſon to believe, that 
they were built before genuine Popery 
came to its full maturity in this king- 


After 


— — — — — C9 — 
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After the eccleſiaſtics of the Roman com- 
munion had extended their power ahd- 
uſurpations to the remote parts of Scet- 
land, it is probable that ſome few of them 
did occaſionally viſit St.-A:lda. That not 
one of that order had his conſtant. reſi- 
dence there for ſome time before the re- 
formation was carried into the north-weſt. 
iſlands, appears from a paſſage in Bucha - 
nan, on whoſe teſtimony, in a matter of 
this kind, any one may fafely depend :— 
«The inhabitants of Hirta, ſays he, are 
< totally unacquainted with all arts, and 
“more eſpecially with religion. The pro- 
« prietor of the iſland, after the ſummer 
* ſolftice, ſends thither his procurator, and 
in his company. a. prieſt, who is to bap- 
„ tize the children born in the preceding 
<« year: but in the abſence of à prieſt, 
on that occaſion, every one n 
*-own children“ 


In this ſtate, matters continued for about 
an hundred years longer: the St. Kildians: 
wanted teachers. regularly ordained all that 
time. That ſome deſigning, avaricions. 


2 Hiſt. lib, | C. 41. 
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wen, exerciſed the more eaſy parts of the” 
ſacerdotal- function in that interval, one at 
leaſt of that character, appears from a merry 
| ſtory, which the ludicrous deciſion of a. 


n has tranſmitted to poſterity. 


This 3 was called Colonel 
Me Donald, the father of that Col. Alex- 
ander Me. Donald who was ſent into Scot- 
land by the Marquis of Antrim, at the 
head of a body of *Iriſþ ſoldiers, in the 
reign of King Charles: the Firſt, and fig- 
nally diſtinguiſhed himſelf -in our civil 
wars under Montroſe. This gentleman, 
. having made himſelf obnoxious to the 
laws, fled to St. Kilda. | i 


An impoſtor there claiming a right to 
tithes or ſome religious perquiſites, a part 
of the people refuſed to pay the tax, and 
pleaded that he was abſolutely unqualified 
for the prieſtly office. Their great ob- 
jection was, that this ghoſtly father was 
not able to repeat the Pater-Nofter. - The- 
pretended teacher had a faction to ſupport 
his cauſe; at length the two. contending 
parties, after many hot. altercations, ſub- 
- mitted the matter in diſpute to the more 


learned 
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learned ſtranger. Mr. M*Donald, either at- 
tached to the new doctor of divinity, or 
willing to divert himſelf and others with 


a witty conceit, declared to the whole af- 
ſembly, with a very ſerious air, that in 
the whole courſe of his life and reading, 
he had fot ſeen a Clergyman depoſed, or 
turned out of his living, for being unac- 

quainted with the Lord's prayer. The 
party in the oppoſition. were either ſatis- 
fied or ſilenced, and the intruder began 


immediately to. levy his taxes. 


About. fifty years after the reign of this 
almoſt harmleſs uſurper, a perſon of much 
greater abilities, and of more dangerous 
views, ſcorning to be confined within the 
mediocrity of eaſy enough circumſtances, 
formed the bald deſign of raiſing a little 
ſpiritual empire here. This man, though 
perfectly illiterate, had penetration enough 
to ſee, that an implicite belief of every 
thing taught by an ambitious eccleſiaſtic, 
is an: excellent foundation for the 
ſuperſtructure of a blind ſubmiffion on the, 
one part, and an abſolute power in every 
thing on. the other. The name of this 
W was Raderit, who for the vaſtneſs 

n of 
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of his ambition or the large fize of his 


body, was by his countrymen dignified 
with the lofty epithet of the Great. 


Martin, in his deſcription of the weſtern 


iſlands, has given us a ſhort hiſtory of 


this ſtrange man.. To ſave my reader the 
trouble of having recourſe to a book now 
rarely found, and to give at the fame 


time a connected ſtate of the progreſs of 


religion or ſuperſtitibn at St. Kilda, thro” 


different periods, I ſhall take the liberty 
to give a ſhort review of this ſame extra- 
ordinary man's life and character. 


The impoſtor was a native of Hirta, 


and though born in this land of darkneſs 


and ſimplicity, had a vaſt ſhare of fagacity 


and cunning. Ambition was his leading 


principle, and Luft his ſecondary paſſion ; 
Avarice was another ſtrong ingredient in 
Go compoſition of his mind. 


lle had frequent ban dns to obſerve, 


that his countrymen were an ignorant, 
filly, injudicious rabble, and withal very 


deſirous of having a ſpiritual father among 


. them. Conſcious of his own ſuperior abi- 


lities, 
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lities, and ready to embrace an opportu- 
nity ſo favourable to his extravagant no- 
enſlaving the whole community to which 
he belonged, and of rendering himſelf the 
Lord of their conſciences, freedom and 
fortunes. To carry this great ſcheme in- 
to execution, he had too much ſenſe not 
to ſee, that it was neceſſary for him to 
aſſume the character of an ambaſſador from 
Heaven. The legiſlators of antient times, 
Zoroaſter and. Zamolxis, Pythagoras, Zaleu- 
cus, Minos, Rhadamanthus, Romulus, Numa, 
Thor and Wadin, ſupported: their claims to 
power, and eſtabliſhed their laws by the 
belp of thoſe divine revelations to which 
they pretended. All theſe. men made reli- 
gion the great. engine of theiz policy: 
they ſaw clearlp that government muſt ſoon 
be ,unhinged, in a country, where down- 
right. irreligion prevails. Without a con- 
ſtant. train of miracles, .'or the general be- * 
lief of a providence and a. future ſtate of 2 2s 
retribution, it is impoſſible that great ſoo;ꝛ;k 
cieties can flauriſk. or ſtand for any long 
time, and this is a demonſtration, that re. 
ligion, though much abuſed, and very of- 
ten perverted, muſt have come originally 
5 | from 
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from the e founder 
df ſocieties, the author of order, of go- 
vernment, and every thing that is eondu- 
cive to the happineſs of individuals, or 


collective bodies of men. If any one ſhould 


teach a contrary doctrine, we ſhould wiſh 
him no hedvier puniſhment © than to live 
for a long courſe of years in a ſociety of 
Atheiſts, or men who are under no obli- 
gation to practiſe: the. virtues of Rout 


lifes 


The impoſtor of 8! Kilda was TY 
ſalute ſtranger” to all the legiſlators of an- 
tient nations. But his own unconfined 
and ſelf-taught genius ſuggeſted to him; 
thar the could not poſſibly rule the king- 
dom of | Hirta; a great kingdom in his 
eye, without the forgery of a divine cam-- 
miſſion. Full of his * pioject, and 
poſſeſſing an imagination fertile in expe- 


dients, he affected for ſome time to be 
much out of conceit with the world, and 


to be fond of retirement, ſpiritual exer- 
ciſes, and a contemplative life. After he 
had thus prepared himſelf for the part he 
had to act, he at laſt appeared on the 
e. At firſt he whiſpered. in corners, 

and 


{ 


and with d. ſeeming  reluftancy, - that he 


had ſeen Jahn the: Baptift face to face, and 
had heard his voice. Finding that this 
grave tale was heard with attention and 
2 pious awe, he took the liberty to make 
the ſame declarations in public, with an 
undaunted impudence, and in a very ſolemmn 
ma.! e w Aa iz 


This was not enough for his purpoſe 5 
and therefore he took care to give them 
repeated aſſurances afterwards. Aſſurances 
ſupported by ſtrong aſſeverations, and con- 
firmed by the ſtrictneſs of a very auſtere 
life, that this great ſaint or demigod, who 
had the keys of the kingdom of Heaven, 
Earth and Hell in his right hand, con- 
verſed familiarly with him his choſen ſer- 

vant every other day: nayz. that he gave 
him an unlimitted authority to do war 
he pleaſed in St. Kilda, while acting agree 
ably to his directions, and that. all / thoſe 
who ſhould prefume to diſpute againſt his 
miſſion; counteract his laws, or violate his 
facred perſon, would incur eternal dam- 
nation in a future world, and be 2 
by . n 9 in e 
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Having eſtabliſhed his authority in. ſome 


degree, by the ſtrength. of impudence and 
the help of ſome holy tricks, he began 
at laſt to harangue in public: his lectures 


flowing eaſily from the copious ſource of 


a ſtrong natural eloquence, were heard with. 


the devouteſt attention, and believed im- 


plicitly. With the aſſiſtance of auricular- 


confeſſion, an article of faith and practice 
highly important to every ſpiritual tyrant, 
he was ſoon in the ſecret of every do- 
meſtic tranſaction in the iſland, an advan- 
rage which rendered him my formidable. | 


The women were ſoon brought: uy hs 
at his devotion + if any one of them, 
whoſe underſtanding or conſcience he had 
not been able to debauch, entirely rejected 
his addreſſes, he immediately commenced 
criminal proſecution. againſt her in name 
of his maſter. The Baptiſt had it feems 
told him, that this rebellious woman had 


committed ſome flagitious action. To con- 
vince the public of her guilt, he laid his 
commands on her, in the moſt abſolute 
manner, to walk over a beach made up 
of looſe. round. ſtones. If a ſingle ſtone 
was removed out of its place, or rattled 


againſt 


* 8. 


e 
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againſt another, the accuſed perſon / was 


declared guilty by his Inquiſitor, and de- 
livered over to his own ſecular arm. 
The puniſhment inflicted on the unhappy 
criminal, was a complication of infamy, 
pain and danger ; ſhe was to ſtand naked 
under a high cataract, and a mighty tor- 
"rent of water, which had been dammed 
up for ſome time, for that very purpoſe,, 


was upon a ſignal given, let looſe upon 


her with, great violence.. 


To walk over a long beach of ſtones, 
tooſeg round, and not large, without mov- 

ing one of them, would have been - mani» 
feſtly a greater miracle than with Queen 
Emma, to tread nine glowing plow-ſhares 
unhurt, or to go with the Hirpini of Italy 
through a burning heap of timber. Varro 
obſerves, that theſe Hirpini had 'a' medicis 
nal preparation which faved ' their feet 
from the power of the flames and "live 
coals ; and it is more than probable, that 
Queen Emma uſed , preſervatives - of the 
ſame nature at her ordeal trial, if that 
part of her hiſtory be true: but the un- 
happy woman of §t. Kilda had not the 


| ſmalleſt chance of eſcaping. - ' | © >» 


The 
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The people of Hirta were ſtupid enough, 


ke many great nations, to ſwallow down 


every thing that was offered to them, 
however abſcrd, by a teacher ſent them 
from God. The holy villain declared to 
them, that the Baptiſt bad. conſecrated for 
his own uſe a ſpot of ground, which. his 
choſen ſervant called ohms Hilla. If any 
beaſt was ſacrilegious enough to touch that 
hallowed ground, though very ill fenced, 
it was immediately killed, and by much 
the greateſt part of the victim belonged. 


to. the prieſt, who had converſed very 


fre- 


quently with. the Saint on that little hill. 
One of the preſent inhabitants. told me, 
that his father, after having unfortunately 


diſobliged the impoſtor, whoſe ſovereign 


will was the only law of the land, thought 
it prudent to give him a ſheep. by way of 
peace - offering, begging at the ſame time 
that he would interceed. for him with the 
Baptiſt... The oblation was ſent into the 
prophet's houſe, but was rejected with ſcorn, 


indignation and ſtrong menaces, becauſe of 


a blemiſh,- A cat had unluckily run away 


with one of its kidneys, 


and the ſinner, 


in order to obtain a plenary remiſſion, gave 


6.4 yew victim of the fame kind next day. 


in 


1 
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Tn this way did an impure, avaricious, 
inſolent man, continue to debauch the ob- 
fequious part of the women to pu 
niſh thoſe who were virtuous — and to 
lord it over the men in their conſciences, 
rights and liberties for ſux whole years. 
I have already remarked, that private con- 
feſſion was his great engine of policy, and 
one may add, uncleanneſs: all that were 
initiated into his myſteries were _— N 
like the votaries of the Eleuſinian Ceres, 
to conceal every N e 2 yon 1 
Hell-fite. 74 


/ 

| The deluded people had ſueh a profound: 
veneration for this little Mabamet, that 
the ſecret would have never tranſpired with= 
out an accident. Some of the ſteward's: 
ſervants found this. mighty Demagogue, 
and his infatuated diſciples, aſſembled to- 
gether. under ſilenee of night. The ſtew- 
ard was at great pains to find out the 
meaning of this nocturnal conventicle, — 
The whole N was at laſt diſco= 
vered. 


Mr. Fohn canal, the miniſies of Har-. 


ris, Mr. Martin, the. frequently. quoted. 
1 | author 


s 
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author. of th; deſcription, and the Beward;. 
had no ſmall difficulty in perſuading Re-- 
deric to leave St. Kilda.” He had been fre- 
quently told, that the proprietor of the 
iſland had a ſtrong curioſity to. ſee him, 
and was determined to promote him to 
places of honour and profit. His vanity 
was. flattered, as the gentleman apprehend- 


ed, that the St. K:ldians might afſemble-. 


tumultuouſly about. them; and the falſe. 
prophet had been aſſured, that tbe fame 
of his ſan ctity, eloquence, and extraordi- 
nary illum ination, had ſpread far. and near: 
but he was too ſharp-ſighted 1 not to ſee 


After a BY ſtruggle he gave bie con- 
ſent at laſt, was brought ta Dunegen caſtle, 
confeſſed all his crimes, and made a pub- 


| be recantation before the preſbytry of 155 
which may be ſeen in . 


The unhappy man went through &-courſe - 


of. penance in that ifland, travelling about 
from pariſh. to pariſh like a condemned: 


malefaQtor, and- declaring every where be- 


fore the ſeveral congregations, that he had 
_ acted the part. of a. conſummate. villain, 


with.. 
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„ n e eee e of 2p inter- 
nal contrition : all this happened in the 


r 


The memory of this impoſtor is to this. 
day deteſted at St. Kilda, and his name 
loaded with imprecations. His poſterity: 
are now ho more than two women, and: 
theſe greatly abhorred. One of them, a 
very ſcandalous and wicked perſon, Was. 
the laſt pretender here to the faculty of 
being ſecond-ſighted. This unworthy wo- 
man inherits her grandfather's cunning, 
ambition, avarice and lewdneſs, in a 4 
high degree. I took an opportunity of 
converſing with her, and enquiring con- 
cerning her ſecond ſight, ſhe with her 
wonted. inſincerity diſclaimed all preten- 
ſions to this gift, though formerly * 
n ta boaſt of it. 


In the year ry Buchan, the fame that 
has been mentioned in the former chap- 
ter, was ſent into this iſland- to inſtruct 
the poor people, who had been too long 
abuſed, and afterwards too much neglect - 
ed. This man, after a very warm re- 
eommendation by the general aſſembly of 


our 


* 


far from being a faſhionable on; the love 
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our national church, was greatly encou- 


raged by that excellent gentleman, who 
poſſeſſed the eſtate of his family at that 
tune, Roderic M. Lead of M*Leod. 


After Buchan had been ordained, the 
Society, who before their public fund had 
riſen to any conſiderable ſum, had contri- 
buted for him out of their own private 
purſes, ſettled a dalary upon him in the 
year 1710. This miffionary was diligent 
enough, and poſſeſſed a much greater ſhare 


of zeal than his two immediate ſucceſſors, 


The preſent incumbent, the fourth pro- 
teſtant miniſter of St. Kilda, is a man of 
fenſe, virtue and piety : but the precari- 
ous ſtate of his health diſables him from 


doing all the ſervice* he would incline, 


and will probably in a little time render 
him —— unfit for that ſtation, 


In the year 1709, Mr. Alexander Me. Eeod, 
a gentleman, who, to ſay nothing of thoſe 


qualities which rendered him a confider- 


able perfon in his own profeſſion, being a 
councellor at law, poſſeſſed in an eminent 
degree a virtue highly praiſe-worthy, tho 


of 
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of mankind in their moſt important con- 
cerns, mortified an annual ſum of 300 
merks Scots, for the benefit of all thoſe 
who ſhould in ſucceeding ages publiſh the 
tidings of ſalvation at Hirta. This ſum, 


together with another mortification of 400 


merks Scots, deſtined by that gentleman for 
pious uſes, is under the management of 
the Society for propagating Chriſtian Know- 
Jedge. 1 


It will hardly be expected, after all che 


pains employed by a ſucceſſion of miniſ- 


ters, whom the world may probably rank 
in the loweſt claſs of public teachers, that 
the St. Kildians can have the exacteſt no- 


tions of the Chriſtian inſtitution. I muſt 


confeſs, that their apprehenfions of the 


divine nature and perfections, are in ſome 


inſtances groſs enough, though infinitely 
leſs ſo, than thoſe of many antient and 
perhaps modern philoſophers. 


The balief of a deſtiny, or an unavoid- 
able reſiſtleſs fate, is one of the ſtrongeſt 
articles of their creed 3 and it will poſſibly 
be found upon examination, that the com- 
mon people in all ages, and in moſt coun- 

TX tries, 
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tries, give into the ſame notion. At 8. 
Kilda, fate and providence are much the 
ſame thing; after having explained theſe 
terms, I have aſked ſome of the people 
there, whether it was in their power to 
do good and evil. The anſwer made by 
thoſe who were unacquainted with the ſy- 
ſtematical doctrines of divinity, was, that 
the queſtion was a very childiſh one; as 
every man alive Mmuſt be conſcious, that 
he himſelf is a free agent: but how a 
principle of free agency, and abſolute fate, 
abſolute predeſtination, abſolute preſcience, 
and particular providence, extending to the 
human will, may be reconciled, is a me- 
taphyſical queſtion, on which no one has 
ever yet beſtowed any ſerious reflections 
among the laity of Hirta: and here, for 
aught I can ſee, theſe poor illiterate men 
act more wiſely, and perhaps more philo- 
ſophically and religiouſly, than they, who 
like the fallen Angels of Milton“, 


In thought more elevate, will reaſon high 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate, 
Fixt fate, free · will, fore-knowledge abſolute, 
"un find no- * in wandring mazes loſt, 

The 
* "TY Loſt, book IT. v. 0 &c. 


The St. Kildians are devout; they at- 
tend divine worſhip very regularly, and 
ſtrictly obſerve the Lord's day. Their 
morals are, and muſt be purer, than thoſe 
of great and opulent ſocieties, however 
much civilized. Some of them are rather 
free of vices than poſſeſſed of virtues: dif- 
ſimulation, or a low ſort of cunning, and 
a trick of lying, are their predominant 
faults : the temptation to theſe little mean 
-vices 1s ney ſtrong. 


I have obſerved before, that every Hirta 
man pays à certain heavy tax, in propor- 
tion to the ſtock of various kinds he poſ- 
ſeſſes; his intereſt inclines him daily to 


diſſemble in this article, and a practice of 


lying ſoon becomes general and habitual. 


A mts able Writer -has:obferved;” in his 


political ſyſtem, that virtue flouriſhes beſt 


in Republicks, or what is much the ſame, 
in a land of liberty: but of all the vices - 
that grow up under deſpotiſm, lies and 
hypocriſy are perhaps the moſt prevalent. 
Slavery will always produce an abject 
meanneſs of ſoul, the never- "—_—_ foures 
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If this obſervation be juſt, the inhabi- 
tants of Hirta ought to have a large ſhare 
of theſe unmanly vices. Undoubtedly they 
were kept in a flaviſh dependance. The 
doctrine of paſſive obedience, they under- 
ſtand better than thoſe who are ſo fond 
of it in theory, and at the expence of 
others ; though to the divine right, upon 
which -the ſame men lay the foundation 
of it, they are "abſolute ſtrangers. 


I know the preſent ſteward will never 
oppreſs them ; both his father and he have 
relieved them from many grievous taxes; 
but ſhould their ſucceſſors incline to re- 
new them, the people can have no redreſs, 
they can have no acceſs to courts of Juſ- 
tice. Thoſe who will have it in their 
power to oppreſs them, are their ſupreme - 
and only judges; and though it be true 
enough, that their governors are neither 
better nor worſe than higher potentates 
zit is equally certain, that men in autho- 
rity will incline to deſpotiſm. The Ro- 
man ſatyriſt's obſervation is infallibly juſt, 
*<© Thoſe who are quite averſe to kill any 
<< one alive, wall. chooſe to have that in 
their power.“ | 
a CH A p. | 
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JV hether St. Kilda be a place proper for « 


-ROM the account given above of :the 
vaſt multitudes of {ea fowls that (ſeek 
their food on this coaſt, we may very 
juſtly conclude, that there muſt be inex- 
hauſtible ſtores of fiſh there. Let us for 
a moment confine our attention to the 
confumption made by a ſingle | ſpecies of 
fowls. The Solan-Gooſe is almoſt inſati- 
ably voracious; he flies with great force 
and velocity, toils all day, with very little 
intermiſſion, and digeſts his food in a very 
ſhort time; he diſdains to eat any thing 
worſe than herring or mackerel, unleſs it 
be in a very hungry place, which he takes 
care to avoid or abandon. We ſhall take 
it for granted, that there is an hundred 
thouſand of that kind around the rocks 
of Hirta, and this calculation is by far too 
moderate, as no leſs than twenty thouſand 
of this kind are deſtroyed every year, in- 
| L cluding 
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cluding the young ones. We ſhall ſup- 
poſe, at the ſame time, that the Solan- 
Geeſe ſojourn in theſe feas for about ſeven 
months of the year, that each of them 
deſtroys five herrings in a day, a ſubſiſt- 
ance. infinitely. poor. far ſo greedy a. crea- 
ture, unleſs it were more than half ſup- 
ported at the expence of other fiſhes. — 


Here we have one hundred thouſand mil- 
lions. of. the fineſt fhſh in the world de- 
voured annually by a ſingle ſpecies of the 
ft. Kilda ſea-fowls. | 


If in the next + aſs it be conſidered, 
that much the greateſt part of the other 
tribes have much the ſame appetite for 
nerring, and purſue it from place to place, 
in the ſeveral migrations it makes from 
one ſea to another, the conſumption muſt 
be prodigiouſly great. Taking theſe into 
the account, and allowing them the ſame 
quantity of food, and of the ſame kind, 
by reaſon of their vaſt ſuperiority in point 
of numbers, though their ſtomachs are 
conſiderably weaker; we. ſee there are no 
| lefs than two hundred thouſand millions 
of hertings ſwallowed: up every year by 
the birds of a very ſmall Giftrict of rocks, 


which 
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which —— 
the mee ocean. 


Should all the articles of this account 

be ſuſtained, articles which ſeem to be 
no leſs juſt than plain, and ſhould our 
curioſity lead us into à new calculation, 
allowing between fix and ſever hundred 
to every barrel, and enough in all reaſon; 
it is evident, that more than three hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand barrels are an- 
nually carried away by ſuch” creatures of 
little uſe to the human ſpecies. We muſt 
except the St. Kildians, together with a few 
more, and add, at the ſame time, that the 
fowls of: the air muſt vindicate their ſhare 
of God's bounty, having undoubtedly an : 
| r b to it. 


Here a necjefice would have a rare op- 
portunity of diſplaying his parts, and of 
amuſing himſelf with the theory of 2 
ſcheme; which in his imagination will ſoon 
or late: do his country a very effential ſer- 
vice; though perhaps never be carried in- 
to execution. In the ſeas about Sr. Kilda, 
and the other weſtern iſlands, a perfon 
4 ſuch a fertile genius, and public - ſpirited 

| <> Alb turn 


* 
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turn of mind, will readily diſcover mines ' 
of filver and gold, richer, in his fancy, 
than thoſe of Peru and Brafil. | 


I cannot, for my ſhare, be inſenfible, 
that there are no more than a few per- 
ſons of a deep and correct underſtanding, 
who have a right to offer their advice to 

the publick, however ready the ſhalloweſt 
projectors are to do ſo; and every one 
knows, that a fiſhery - ſcheme encouraged 
by the Britzh parliament, in another la- 
titude, goes .on .but heavily. 1 ſhall there- 
fore ſay no more than what is indiſput- 
ably true, . that .the weſtern iflands are. moſt 
advantageouſly ſituated. for a trade of- 'this - 
kind; and that the ſeas, with which they 
are ſurrounded, teem with immenſe quan- 
tities and unequalled varieties of fiſh. 


How far this natural ſource of wealth 
may deſerve the ſerious attention of a com- 
mercial people; whether - theſe -intruſted 
with the . adminiſtration of affairs ſhould, 
in peaceable times, regard an object in ap- 
pearance ſo very intereſting, theſe only 
who have juſt and extenſive views of trade 
have a right to determine. In the mean 

while 
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while it cannot be thought an unpardon- 
able: preſumption in a man to affirm, that 
the firſt Monarch of Great Britain never 
gave fuch a clear demonſtration of his ſkill 
in Kung-Craft, as in his attempt to pro- 
ſecute this important buſineſs; and to in- 
troduce the ſpirit of induſtry in thoſe re- 
mote parts, which nature has pointed out, 
as the places peculiarly deſtined by her for 
this len of commerce. 

Had this Monarch's ſcheme been vigor- 
ouſly purſued, the profits ariſing from itz 
profits never to be exhauſted, and very ſel- 
dom precarious, muſt have very probably 
given Scotland, had it continued a ſeparate 
kingdom, ſome conſiderable weight in the 
political balance of Europe. "as 


No: one- - diviſion of the old world, nor 
perhaps of the new, has been ſo richly 
furniſhed with theſe treaſures, which may 
be fiſhed up out of the ſea, as this coun- 
try. Our more induſtrious neighbours and* 
rivals have long ago diſcovered the im- 
menſe value of this extraordinary bleſſing, 
and have wiſely improved it to their own- 


L 3 To 
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To afign the cauſes which have hi- n 
therto hindered the execution of this great 0 
and ſalutary ſcheme, which King James | 
had the honour of forming, is no part of t 
my province. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
new cares engroſſed this Monarch's atten- 
tion, after his acceſſion to the throne of 
England ; and that his deſign had been in 
a great meaſure fruſtrated, before he left 
his native country, by the wicked intrigues 
of ſome powerful ſelf- intereſted -men. But 
after all, the experiment made by that King 
in the Lewis, though feebly proſecuted by 

Sovereign, cunningly traverſed by a 
great highland family, and frequently in- 
terrupted by the natives, has produced ve- 
ry good effects. There is hardly any large 
tract of land equal in point of ſterility ta 
that part of the Lewis, where this fiſhery 
was no more than half eſtabliſhed : but 
ſuch are the profits ariſing from this branch 
of buſineſs, and fo great the benefits ariſ- 

ing from a ſpirit of induſtry ; a ſpirit raiſed 
here by a colony of frugal and unweari- 
edly active men ſent from Fife ; that the 
people of -Stornowey, à very ſmall village 
in that diſtrict, have, in ſpite of manifold - 
diſadvantages, found out the ſecret of com- 

T | manding 
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manding more trading veſſels, and conſe- 
quently more money, than all their newgh- 


bours put together. The farmers here pay 
their rents by a very little attention to the 
fiching, after the buſineſs of the ſpring is 


over, and before the bufineſs of the har- + 


veſt comes on. The preſent proprietor 


ſeetns to be in the humour of encourag-- 


ing ſailors and others to ſettle here, and 
of forming ſchemes, which will probably 
carry this b anch of buſineſs to ſome per- 
fection. The latter attempts made in the 


fiſhing trade, about the weſtern iſlands, 


though ſupported by encouragements not 
inconſiberable, have been but faintly, and 


perhaps improperly purſued, and for that 


reaſon onl y have hitherto . ineffec- 
tual, 


The rocks to which the people of this. 
iſland can have acceſs with their angling 
rods, are only two, and theſe . abundantly: 
frightful to any other race of mortals. On 
each of them are ten fitting places, fo. 
they call the craigy declivities, where they 


plant themſelves while at the fiſhing ; and 
an every one of theſe, two. men make a. 
_ thift to ſtand or fit. There they catch a. 
RD "9s variety; 


% 
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variety of excellent fiſhes, cod, ling, mac-- 
kerel, turbot, pollocks, perches, lithes, and, 
fome other kinds. The currents around 
the iſland are very ſtrong, and J have al- 
ready obſerved, that there is no harbour 
about the coaſt, unleſs. one give that name 
to the bay, ſo that if fiſhermen ſhould be 
foon or late employed here, their buſſes. 
" ſhould be able to ſtand the fea in all 
weathers, I mean from the latter end of 
March till about the beginning of Septem- 
ler. There can be no imprepriety in. 
making another remark here. In”ſome of 


the other weſtern iſlands are many bays. 


and harbours, equal perhaps to any in 
Europe. The buſles, as ſoon as reduced. 
to the neceſſity of quitting the ſeas around 
Hirta, might eaſily ſecure themſelves in 
theſe, and lie there, if unſucceſsful, till 
the herring ſhould caft up in ſome other 
place upon the weſtern coaſt : nor is there 
any great cauſe to apprehend, that they 
will, after making ſuch expenſive trials, 
meet with. diſappointment. more frequently 
than ſhips otherwiſe employed in more 
precarious branches of trade. Some of the 
more northern Ebudes will almoſt infalli- 
bly furniſh vaſt ſhoals of herring every 
[4 | year; 
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year ; and at this very time, while I write 
this, any perſon may purchaſe in the iſland 
of Sky as many of that kind as will be 
enough for filling up a.barrel, for leſs 


than one ſhilling: Ne: is this almoſt in- 


credible plenty of them unprecedented ;— 
the caſe has been exactly the ſame laft 
year, and often. enough before it: 


'E. 6 %ͤöÜ—q TQ 
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nr. xy. 
Of the ff inhabitants of Hirta, its. revolu- 
tions and preſent Aate. —Conclyfin, | 


HOULD the moſt ignorant and un- 

thinking perſon in St. Kilda be aſked, 
how his little country was peopled for the 
firſt time, it would be impoſſible for him 
to give a more irrational account of that 
matter, than fome of the wiſeſt and moſt 
illuſtrious nations of antiguity, have given 


_of their own origin. Tt was an old opi- 


nion, almoſt univerſally received among the 


vulgar, and patronized by ſome very ſhrewd 
philoſophers, that in the beginning of the 


world, men were, by ſome ſtrange pro- 
lific virtue, produced out of the ground 
like plants: for this reaſon the 'ancients 
generally called themſelves the ſons of the 


| earth; The Athenians, though beyond com- 


pariſon the moſt learned people of all Greeee, 
and the great improvers of arts and ſci- 
ences, had the*"-weakneſs to aſſume the 
name of Autochthones, a name in their con- 

ceit 
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oeit tot: though in truth ignomi- 
nious and abſumd; 2 name which ſigni- 
hes, that their. anceſtors ſprung after the 
manner of muſhrooms, out of the very _ 
which they cultivated. . | 


| — fees to have believed, that thoſe 
who inhabited the interior. parts of Bri-- 
tain, had no original connection with any 
other nation upon the Continent of Europe, 
and muſt have conſequently been produced 
there. Were it poſſible to adopt a notion 
ſo inconſiſtent with the principles of ſound. 
philoſophy, no. leſs than with the dictates 
of true religion, the St. Kildians: have per- 
haps the. beſt right of any people in the 
univerſe to an original ſo romantic. 
« What man in his ſenſes. could think 

4 of leaving Africa, Aſa or. Italy, and af- 

c ter expoſing himſelf to the perils of a. 
t terrible unknown ſea, take it into his 
c head to ſettle in Germany,, a region. where 
<« the ground makes fo diſmal. an appear-- 
t ance, where the climate is unfavo : 
« where the arts of agriculture. will not 


« ſufficiently reward or .indemnify the hufſ-- _ 


« handman's toil, and where every. thing 


2 diſagreeable to the eye, unleſs 
(4 it. 


<<» 
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*© it happen to be one's own country. 


This is the great argument, with which 


Tacitus attempts to prove, that the firſt in- 


habitants of Germany were Indigenæ, or 


the proper growth of that ſame land.— 
Let the author's words undergo a ſmall 
alteration, and the ſame argument will 
conclude, with fome greater appearance of 
reaſon, that the firſt race of the St. Kilda 
people muſt have been Autochthones, Abo- 
rigines, Indiginæ, or the natural, growth of 


Hirta. If one chuſes to deny, that God 


made of one blood,. all the nations of men to 
inhabit the face of the earth, it will be na- 
tural enough for hin» to adopt this hy- 


potheſis; and we know, that no tribe of 
men have become more egregiouſly fooliſh, 


than thoſe who profeſſed: themſelves to be 
wiſe. | 


But to diſmiſs this genealogical fancy of 
poets, philoſophers, hiſtorians, and whole 


nations, to me it ſeems probable, that 


Hirta was at firſt peopled by pyrates, ex- 


Hes, or malefactors who fled from juſtice. 


Such men would have very naturally af- 
ſociated together, and formed a reſolution 
of retreating to a place of fafety, where 
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the reſentment and vengeance of the moſt 
powerful enemies could hardly approach 
them: — And that the people ſettled here 
of old, were under apprehenſions of being 
purſued or invaded, appears from the vaſt 
pains they took to. fortify an iſle. — 
impregnable. 


If we can eaſily forgive that vanity, 
which induced ſome of the greateſt and 
moſt. ſenſible nations in the world to carry 
up. their reſpective pedigrees to the Trojans 
of King Priam's race, or to thoſe of that 
name, who left their country under the 
conduct of AEneas and Antenor ; one can 
have no difficulty in pardoning the Sr, 
Kildians, for drawing their origin, from an 
_ Tiiþ a e 


Ban had the good fortune aa 
among our progenitors for the mother of 
arts and ſciences, and likewiſe for the land 
of ſanity and military glory; but what- 
ever pretenſions antient Hibernia may have 
juſtly had to ene or more of theſe cha- 
racers, it is hardly credible, that one of 
her heroes would have ſettled himſelf at 
Hirta, though the name of the old fort 
| there, 


chere, Dun-fir-Bhalg, intimates clearly enough: 


* 


— * K * 
* - 
* 


* 


that either the founder, or thoſe who gave 
it that title, muſt have had a profound 
reſpect for the 1:þ.. 


The poſterity of thoſe who: were the 
true natives of St. K:1da,, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the firnames of Mac Ille Mhoirre. and 
Mac lle Rhiabhich.. The former ſeem to. 
have come originally from the Lewis, where 
that name continues to prevail, and the 
latter from South LU. The Mac I, Rhi- 


 abbichs. value themſelves not a little upon. 


their connection with the Captain of. Clan- 
Ranald, \ to whom South Li belongs. But 
from the Gakc dialect ſpoken at Hirta, 
from the method of preparing the ground, . 
and manufacturing cloaths there, it may- 
with ſome probability be concluded, that 
the bulk of the people came at firſt from. 
the northern extremity. of the Long If. 


8 Our antiquaries are generally agreed, 


that ſirnames were introduced into South. 
Britain by the Normans, and into Scat land 
by King David the Saint, or his Father. 


Before that period we had clans without 


all doubt, that is to ſay, conſiderable bo- 
dies. 


. * | - — I * * | 2 * . 
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dies of men, ſtrongly conneter with ang 
another, and © almoſt wnakerably” attacked 
to one common head : Were 
father to the lan, and from Arp 
rr 
mne, | 


be Ades had their Phils as täbesg 
the Romans their Gentes or clans ; and be- 
fore either of theſe nations exiſted, the 
It is unneceſſary to ſhow, that the 
names of theſe nelle au, to which 
nations, were generally added to their pro- 


per ones. But that names correſponding 


2 point too hard to be eſtabliſhed by any 
A the two St. Tas cee a 
modern date, for L am apt 4s ſuſpe, 


that Hirta was more than once depopu- 
lated ſince its firſt plantation, and conſe- 
quently more than once” repeopled. The 


- by 
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property or juriſdiction of that little ifle 
muſt have belonged, ſoon after it began 
to be inhabited, to ſome great man in Li, 

Harris or the Lewis; and if the proprie- 
tor ſhould. have neglected his. vaſſals, or 
people there, for a courſe of. years, and if 

the only boat of the iſle ſhould have been 

| deſtroyed by time, or ſome unlucky acci- 
dent, it. ſeems evident, that the inhabi- 

tants may have- periſhed totally, or have 

been reduced ta a very ſmall number. — 

Their inſtruments of agriculture. would 

have been worn out, their fiſhing - hooks 

| Joſt, the little iſles and rocks, which fur- 
niſhed the greateſt part. of 'the wild fowl. 

and eggs, would. have. been inacceſſible, 

and every other reſource, excepting that 

of their cattle, muſt. have failed. Erem 

this ſuppoſition, which ſeems to. be abun- 

dantly rational, as the highland r 


were frequently at open war with one | 
other for many years, and as the Se, Kill 


boat is peculiarly ſubject to caſualties, 1 
would infer; that the Mac Ille Mhoirres and 
Mac Ille Rhrabhichs were not ſettled i in Hirta 
till ſirnames. became faſhionable, o . 
mon among the vulgar in the a 
er which took place there not. — 


four 


* a 
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four hundred years ago. Before that pe- 
riod, the names under which theſe of the 
higheſt ranks and fortunes there went were 
commonly patronimical ones, or appellati- 
ons derived from the ſize or form of their 
bodies, the colour of their hair or clothes, 
ſome bodily imperfection or deformity, 
ſome mental or perſonal accompliſhment, 
the name of the place where they were 
born, educated, or held a great ſway, their 
profeſſion, trade, manner of living, or ſome 
ſuch. characteriſtical mark of diverſity. _ 


Should any one obſerve here, that alF 
this genealogical enquiry into the origin 
of the St. Kilda people, is at once unim- 
portant and full of incertainty, I ſhall very 
freely allow the juſtneſs of the remark; 
reſerving to myſelf, at the ſame time, the 
liberty of thinking, that this ſhort diſcuſ- 
ſion is cqually authentic, and to a Scotf- 
man equally intereſting, with the hiſtory 
of Piruvian Incas, that of the ſeveral Dy- 
naſties of Egypt, of the old Emperors of 
China, of the firſt Kings of Aria, and of 
the ſmall. kingdoms of Greece, Sicyon, Arges, 
Mycene, Athens, and others. 


1 hall 


<> 
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1 fhall not undertake to determine, at at 
what time the Norwegians began to infeſt 
the weſtern coaſts of North Britain » We 
learn from an old hiſtorical record, called 
the Chronicle of Man, publiſhed by Camb-- 
den, that Godred Crovan, an adventurer 
from Iceland, who had attended Harold Har- 
fager, King of Narway, in his expedition. 
into England immediately before the Norman 
conqueſt, made himſelf maſter of Aan and 


the Ebudes, and that he and his poſterity 


reigned over that little kingdom during 
the ſpace of two hundred and fixty years.. 


It appears from the ſame Chronicle that. 
Fomerled, Thane of Argik, forced away. a 
conſiderable part of that little kingdom, 
the half probably, from the grandſon of 
Gadred, which he and his ſucceſſors en- 
joyed with. latle interruption for many 


ages. 


After Alexander the Third had purchaſed, 


the kingdom of Adin and the Ils, from 


. * the Norwegians, or had reduced it by the 


power of his arms, it would ſeem, that 
all the iſles which le to the north of 


Cantyre, fell to the ſhare of Somerled's po- 
ſterity,, 
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ſterity, or were left in theit hands, to be 
held of our Srortiſb Monarchs. In the 


ren e e nn 
prehended.” . 


It is, I believe, no eaſy matter to trace 
out the name, nor of courſe the hiſtory 
of Hirta, with any degree of certainty, ' 
beyond the W century. 

In a charter tad within that period, 
by Jobn, Lord of the Iles, to his fon Re- 
ginald, and confirmed by King Robert the 
Second, St. Kilda, under the name of Hirt, 
was made over, together with many other 
places, to the faid Reginald : How, at the 
end of two or three generations, the pro- 
perty of this iſle was transferred from the 
ſucceſſors of Reginald, the predeceſſor of Clan 
Ranald, to the family of Slat, now re- 
preſented by Sir James Mac Donald, and 
how, in proceſs of time, it fell into the 
hands of the Clan that now poſſeſſes it, 
is an uſeleſs enquiry ; and were the, que- 
ſtion of greater importance, ſo contradic+ 
tory are the accounts given, and ſo flen- 
der the hiſtorical evidences on every fide, 
* any judicious perſon will chuſe to 


leave 
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leave that matter undetermined. At this 
time the proprietor is Norman Mac Leod of. 
Mac Lead; and his anceſtors have poſſeſſed 
it for at eaſt two hundred years . 


The preſent proprietor has given a leaſe 
of Hirta, and every thing pertaining to 
it, to a Cadet of his own family, with. 
the yearly rent of about eleven pounds 
Sterling; and the predeceſſors of the ſame 
Leſſee, have enjoyed much the ſame right, 
or one equivalent, for three enen 
back. 


This is the perſon called the Steward, 
who, before this or his own rent can be 
made e ffectual, muſt be at the annual ex- 
pence of fitting out a large Highland boat 
to bring his grain, feathers, and any other 
perquiſites that fall to his ſhare, or any 
commodities he buys from the people, to 


- Harris, where he generally reſides. It muſt 


be confeſſed, that the voyages made by 
him thither are attended with ſome dan- 


ger. 

In former times the principal perſons of 
chis little Commonwealth came yearly in 
their 
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their own boat to Dunvegan, the Proprie- 


tor's principal ſeat, and brought the ſmall 
| taxes they had to pay. There they were 
re-baptiſed, ſo tradition infortns us, or the 
baptiſm which had been formerly admini- 
ſtred to them at St. Kilda, by midwives, 
or old men, was in ſome manner confirmed, 
_ perhaps ee | 


I am told that the great aide of 
id e Tis ee ſponſor for an 


old man and his ſon, an adult perſon, at 

the ſame time; and upon the ſame occa- 
ſion, the marriages of ſeveral couples who 
had cohabited together for many years, 


after having ſolemnly plighted their faith 


to each ather at Hirta, were declared legal. 
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Lc 
CONCLUSION. 


R OM the account given of St. Kilda, 
under the preceding articles, it is evi- 


E that the Reward mays if ho pleaſes, 


reign deſpotically over it; and will any 
man anſwer for a ſuoceſſion of abſolute 
government? Humanity and religion are 
the only laws to controul him. From his 
ſentence the helpleſs people neither dare 
nor can oppeal to any other judge; ſuch 
is the ſituation of their land, they eannot 
have recourſe; nor is it in their power, 
were they men of ſpirit or letters, to tranſ- 
mit their complaints to the proprietor with- 
out the ſteward's privity: He may confine 
them within the iſle during life, torture 
their perſons if cruelly inclined, confiſcate 


their goods, and do every act of violence, 


unleſs reſtrained by his own heart or un- 
derſtanding. | 


It will be thought that the miniſter's 
preſence, advice, and remonſtrances, may 


have conſiderable weight. Indeed this cir- 


cumſtance 
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cumſtance cught to be a favourable one, 
and may be fo too in ſome ſmall degree. 
But as the miniſter is himſelf in ſome 
degree a priſoner, as his living here with 
any comfort, and his enjoying the very 
neceſſaries of his ſubſiſtance, depend ſo 
much on the ſteward's friendſhip; it may 
be convenient for him to look on with a 
prudent taciturnity,. if he intends to con- 
tinue long in the place. I add further, 
that any one who undertakes to exerciſe 
the ſacred function in this remote and un- 
comfortable little dioceſe, may be very 
reaſonably thought a perfon of no great 
authority or influence. 


But nnn i weben ef upp circum- 
ſtances, the St. Kildians have their own 
peculiar advantages. Born philoſophers, 
they have ſenſe enough to confine their 
ambition within the bounds: preſcribed by 
nature. F to aumire nothing, be the- great 
virtue and art to make men happy, and 
to keep them ſo, felicity may be found 
among them or no where. 


Silver and gold, ſtately houſes and coftly 
furniture, together with the fantaſtic luxruy 
Le of 


— 


\ 
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of dreſs, and the table, they neither have 
nor deſire. To riſe in fleets and armies 
amidſt infinite toils and dangers : to earn 
poſts or penſions, after having wriggled 
themſelves into the favour of the Great, 
at the expence of honour and conſcience: 
to create overgrown eſtates, -after having 
practiſed all the vile arts of avarice, frauds, 
extortion, and ſervility, are paſſions and 
' Wiſhes, which Providence has kindly con- 
cealed from them. The humble bleſſings 
of bread and wild fowl, of peaceful cot- 
tages and little flocks, of angling rods and 
hunting ropes, are all the riches, honours, 
and profits they aſpire after, * 


If at a diſtance from the ſeats of juſt- 
ice, they are abſolute ſtrangers to the law's 
delay. If ignorant and unphiloſophical, 
they are libertines neither in belief or prac- 
tice z nor with learned ſpeculations. ſtrike 
at the foundation of virtue, nor produce 
any breach of * public tranguility or 


happineſs. - 


They firmly believe the exiſtence and 
providence of a Supreme ' Being, the. im- 
_mortality of human ſouls, the obligation 
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of morality, and the neceffity of piety, 
righteouſneſs and temperance. They are 
moſt luckily” illiterate enough, not to have 
heard the unhappy names of thoſe great 
reformers of a deluded world, and impro- 
vers of the human underſtanding, who 
openly aſſault thefe eſſential articies, or 
endeavour to undermine them. © n 


The modern rules which oblige a rea- 
ſonable being, under the pain of eternal 
infamy, to throw away his own life, or 
to plunge his ſword in the bowels of his 

| frient or neighbour: in other words, the 
laws of hanour are too exalted to lie with- 
in the low ſphere of their knowledge. The 
exceſſes of intemperance, the mad quarrels 
and extravagant frolicks of drunkenneſs 
the ſhameful uſe of places dedicated to 25 2 * 
ſervice of lewdneſs and folly, of di 
and miſery, they never yet knew or 


2 
2 


In fine, if all things are fairly weighed, 
in the balance of unprejudiced reaſon, the 
St. Kildians poſleſs as great a ſhare of true 
ſubſtantial happineſs as any equal number 
of men elſewhere. 
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Of thoſe, who may happen to read this 
account, ſome may think that I have been 
much too prolix in handling a very trivial 
ſubject; but I hope any part of the hu- 
man ſpecies will not be thought too tri- 
vial to deſerve our attention. Our fellow 
ſubjects and fellow: Chriſtians, have a right 
to our regard and ſympathy: at any rate 
I think the St. Kilians may be ranked 
__ the greateſt curioſities of the mo- 

ral world, and of courſe may be conſidered 
in a light which will render their hiſtory, 
without any great impropriety, or expence 
of time, the amuſemg 0 4 a 9 oy hours, 
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